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A TESTING TIME. 

Life has been described as correspondence to one’s en- 
vironment. A simple, monotonous life must either adjust 
itself or else give up the struggle, making way for a more 
strenuous and determined type of life. This applies not 
only to individuals and species, but to institutions and social 
movements as well. The testing comes. It means either 
death or increased life. This has been the history of the 
world’s advancement. In government, absolutism and the 
“divine right of kings” has had to give way before the self- 
assertion of the masses, until at the present time the more 
progressive nations have some form of representative gov- 
ernment. To-day democracy is on trial. It is being put to 
the severest test in our own country, where we have to deal 
with a complex and heterogeneous state of society. Almost 
every social strata is here represented. Many of the people 
are little prepared to enjoy the privileges granted by so 
liberal a form of government. The result is that the 
ignorant and degraded become the tool of the more intelli- 
gent but none the less degenerate, and the result is that the 
very principle of free government is rendered ineffective and 
unstable. But what can we expect from the un-American- 
ized and wn-Christianized foreigner, when public officials 
high in the councils of municipality, state and nation have 
no regard for integrity and honor? How far can we as a 
nation turn aside to serve other gods—to wink at political 
corruption, to allow bribery to go unrebuked—and still ex- 
pect the blessings of the God of our fathers? But there are 
at present some hopeful indications that a better day is upon 
us. Our greatest danger now is that we will be too easily 
satisfied. The fountains of our national-life must be puri- 
fied. An atmosphere must be created which will make it 
morally impossible for such utter disregard of the great 
ethical principles to go unrebuked. This is the church’s day 
of opportunity; her hour of responsibility. The Christian- 
ity which is to stand the test of the. present century must be 
vital and dynamic, expressing itself in no legalistic fashion, 


but in the large human activities. How puerile and colorless 
must much of our preaching seem to the man who is able 
to see the larger perspective, co-ordinating men and events 
in their proper relations! Are we ready to grapple with the 
great social and political questions in the way that Amos 
and Isaiah did? Surely Jesus has a message for this age if 
we can but rightly interpret and apply it. We must not be 
satisfied with simply repeating his words; we must get at 
the very essence of his teaching and make it the heart of 
our message if we are to stand the test. 





JOHN WESLEY AND ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 

These are notable days in the calendar of Methodism as 
markigg the bi-centenary of the birth of John Wesley. That 
event occurred at Epworth, England, June 17, 1703, accord- 
ing to the cld style of reckoning, or by the new one June 28 
The influence exerted upon the history of Christianity by 
this man and his followers makes it appropriate that some 
consideration should be given to his character and purposes 
at such a moment as this. 

Whatever value may attach to “good blood” John Wesley 
possessed. His father, Samuel, was descended from an hon- 
orable Somerset house and was himself a man of letters, 
the author, among other things, of a metrical life of Christ, 
which has been recently republished and has in parts merit 
of a high order. He was an Oxford man who, after his 
graduation at Exeter College, held two church livings in 
Lincolnshire, the second being that of Epworth. His assent 
to church doctrines produced a rupture in his relations with 
his family, for in the very year of his birth, 1662, his father, 
John Wesley, was ejected from that church for non-con- 
formity. It was not to be supposed that the parents would 
willingly see their son accepting a living from the organiza- 
tion they had felt bound to leave. But if they had lived long 
enough they might have found ample compensation in the 
revolution effected by their grandson, which would not have 
been possible except in the environment of the establish- 
ment. 

The Wesleys were a race of large families, and so were 
the Amesbeys, from whom came Susanna Wesley, the wife 
of Samuel and mother of the founder of Methodism. At 
her baptism her father was asked how many children he 
had and was unable to recall whether it was two dozen or a 
quarter of a hundred. Of the nineteen who were born to 
Samuel and Susanna, three came to distinguished eminence 
—Samuel, John and Charles. All three had their training 
at Christ Church College, Oxford, though John later went to 
Lincolnshire. The mother was a woman of singular force 
of character, of whom much, but not too much, has been 
written. She brought them up to strict obedience and to 
hard study, and insisted that they should “cry softly” when 
she thrashed them lest they should disturb their father’s 
studies. Wesleyism has many reasons for keeping fresh the 
memory of this noble woman. 
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Methodism began during John Wesley’s Oxford career, 
though it was afterward greatly changed in character. 
When he arrived at the university, after a brief career as 
curate in his father’s parish, he iound his brother Charles 
already the center of a little group of like-minded fellows 
who had covenanted together to observe weekly communion. 
This group included John Whitefield, John Clayton, Benja- 
min Ingham, James Hervey and Gambold, who afterward 
became a Moravian bishop. These men went widely sep- 
arated ways in later years, but the arrival of John 
Wesley gave vigor and unity to the circle, and 
soon more definite religious tasks were set. They 
studied the Great Testament, fasted regularly, fixed 
stated hours for private devotion, visited the sick, cared 
for the poor, looked after prisoners and ministered to 
neglected children, and all with a punctuality and regularity 
which won for them presently, among other jesting titles, 
that of “Methodists,” which, like “Puritan” and “Christian” 
in earlier times, soon passed from an epithet of derision to 
a badge of honor. This early period of the movement was 
marked by a formality and fixed attention to even minute 
religious duties which invested it with a rubrical air of high 
churchmanship. Wesley himself was an ascetic in his pri- 
vate life, and the severity of this discipline he only relaxed 
as he discovered its legalistic and unfavorable aspects. 

In 1736 he undertook the work of a foreign missionary 
and came to Georgia, where Oglethorpe had lately estab- 
lished a colony. This event was destined to work great 
changes ir the man. His career as a missionary was a 
disappointment to him. To the close of his life he regarded 
it as a failure. Yet he passed in this time through experi- 
ences which gave new purpose to his life. The companion- 
ship on the journey and after his return to England with 
certain men, notably Peter Bohler of Moravian persuasion. 
He came to attach new meaning to conversion; to regard 
faith as a much more vital principle than formerly; to es- 
teem less highly the practice of religious forms and to aspire 
to a life of sanctification. At this point began his cafeer as 
an evangelist and organizer, to which Methodism owed 
the beginnings of its second period of growth and its rapid 
extension. 

Hitherto Wesley had regarded himself as a loyal mem- 
ber of the Church of England, and indeed he never openly 
disavowed that relation. But he became increasingly un- 
popular in church circles as his influence grew in the new 
direction, and soon he abandoned entirely the old methods 
and adopted those of Whitefield, his former associate. -He 
began preaching in the open air to increasing crowds, and 
in 1839 purchased an old building in Moorfields known as 
“the Foundry,” which he fitted up as a meeting house. In 
the colliery district of Kingsward, near Bristol, his great 
meetings led to the necessity for a place of gathering, and 
property was secured. These events marked the gradual 
cleavage between the new enterprise and the Church of Eng- 
land, to which Wesley continued nominally to adhere. Pres- 
ently the immense organizing ability of the man displayed 
itself. Working plans were devised and plans marked by 
great wisdom were projected. Soon the Weslevans or Meth- 
odists were a great host, compact, aggressive, obedient to 
their leader’s will and increasing at an enormous rate, be- 
cause the movement met a need greatly felt in the church. 
It was a plea for vitality in place of formalism; for a heart 
religion instead of a scheme of doctrine: for an active and 
happy Christian life instead of a dead conformity; for a 
sense of responsibilitv to God instead of the apathy wrought 
by the fatalistic teachings of Calvinism. For all these things 
Methodism stood during the life of its founder, and stands 
historically to-day. 

Between John Wesley and Alexander Campbell there are 
many points of comparison. Most of them are contrasts; 
few are resemblances. Both were men who came gradually 
to see the fundamental need of the church in their times, 
Wesley in the seventeenth and Campbell in the nineteenth 
century. The task of the one was the revival of life in the 
church; that of the other the unification of the church by 
an appeal to primitive ideals. Both men were tireless work- 
ers. Mr. Wesley’s journal records in a simple and modest 









way the amazing amount of work accomplished by him 
through an active life of more than fifty years. To his 
“never traveling less. by sea or land, than 4,500 miles a 
year,” to his “constantly rising at four for about fifty years,” 
and to his “generally preaching at five in the morning, one 
of the most healthy exercises in the world,” he attributed 
the increasing bodily vigor he enjoyed up to almost the very 
end. It is amusing to read, in terms that might apply to 
moral delinquency, his censure of the laxity in some of his 
societies about daily morning preaching—at five o'clock! 
When it is pleaded that “the people will not come—at least, 
not in the winter,” he declares the Methodists to be a fallen 
people and that “without early rising neither their souls nor 
their bodies can long remain in health.” The above-named 
minimum of Wesley’s yearly travel was nearly always large- 
ly exceeded, and he made it a rule to preach at least nine 
times a week. Yet with all this activity he found time to 
keep up and to publish voluminous extracts from his jour- 
nal, and also to issue tracts, hymns, letters, sermons, Bible 
commentaries, controversial papers, a church history, and 
we know not how much besides. Those who know some- 
thing of Alexander Campbell’s life will not need reminding 
of the enorfmous output of energy that consumed his days 
and nights for as long a period as Wesley’s active life. 
With more meager opportunities for university training, 
he was yet a much more diligent student than Wesley, and 
the habit he kept up all his life. His manifold labors, in 
preaching, in writing, in editing and publishing, in journey- 
ings oft, in debate, in teaching and in a hundred unrecorded 
ways, could have been accomplished only by one of vast 
powers of body and mind. Both men had received very 
strong impressions from experiences at sea. Mr. Wesley’s 
voyage to America was a stormy one and occupied nearly 
three months. Of one terrible storm he writes: “About 
nine the sea broke over us from stem to stern; burst 
through the windows of the state cabin, where three or four 
of us were, and covered us all over, though a bureau shel- 
tered me from the main shock. About eleven I lay down in 
the great cabin, and in a short time fell asleep, though very 
uncertain whether I should wake alive, and much ashamed 
of my unwillingness to die. Oh, how pure in heart must 
be he who would rejoice to appear before God at a moment’s 
warning!” It will be remembered that Mr. Campbell suf- 
fered shipwreck on his first attempt to bring his mother 
and the family to join his father in America and that the re- 
sults of his reflections during the storm were formative and 
enduring. Both were men of eloquence, Mr. Wesley’s be- 
ing of the burning and passionate sort, Mr. Campbell’s calm. 
lofty and inspiring. Both were men of high courage and 
had frequent occasion for the exhibition of this quality. 
Wesley was often assailed by mobs, which he rarely failed 
to subdue by his fearless manner. Campbell required and 
possessed the still rarer courage to meet an intellectually 
trained and confident sectarianism and to vanquish it on 
its own ground. 

But the contrasts between the two men are even more 
patent. Mr. Welsey was an organizer of consummate skill, 
and to his genius in planning for his followers an entire 
series of activities and administrative duties the success of 
Methodism is largely due. The class meetings and socie- 
ties were the means of strength and the instruments of 
propagation. Mr. Campbell was a teacher and cared little 
for organization. His official relations to those agencies that 
took form among his followers were purely complementary, 
growing out of his moral leadership rather than his con- 
structive skill. To these facts are largely due the character 
of the two movements. Methodism is a great organization. 
Its chief success hitherto and its greatest danger to-day lie 
in the intricacy of its machinery. On the other hand, the 
Disciples have not only been careless, but even suspicious 
of organization. Their freedom and independence have been 
their chief outward features, with the present corresponding 
danger of becoming a religious anarchy, so far as effective 
co-operation is concerned. Yet we believe that even this 
danger is less than that which confronts Methodism in the 
form of a growing revolt against ecclesiastical authority and 
church politics. Wesley accomplished his work by evan- 
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vclism and construction; Campbell by teaching and preach- 
ing. The one was emotional and eager, the other rerlective 
ind logical. Mr, Wesley was a man of the peopic, earnest, 
iftectionate, demonstrative, sweeping men away by the rush 
of emotion and the thrill of appeal. Mr. Campbell was a 
man of the study and the platform, quiet, stately, lofty in 

ought and expression, convincing to the thoughtful, un- 
cinotional and eloquent rather by the loftiness of theme and 

certain supreme devotion tothe truth than by any arts of 
he orator. Mr. Wesley aroused a dormant and sluggish 
church to the necessity of the new life through conversion 
and to the joy of Christian experience. Mr. Campbell called 
the church back from an emotionalism which exhausted 
itself in pious feelings to the sanity of Biblical truth. Both 
were men of. God, raised up in crises of Christian history, 
and each.accomplished well his work. 

Che danger that confronts Methodism to-day is that of 
camping on the grave of Mr. Wesley and regarding the ex- 
cellent plans which he devised for the societies in his day as 
capable of indefinite use. They are least true to his spirit 
who insist on the perpetuation of the forms of activity which 
he devised two centuries ago. The danger of our own 
work is precisely similar; that of an imagined loyalty to 
Mr. Campbell and the fathers, which exhausts itself in 
phrases without perceiving that Mr. Campbell was himself 
most sensitive to the changing conditions around him and 
kept pace as few men have done with the development of 
Christian truth. We cannot be true to his teachings, even 
if loyalty to him were our greatest purpose, without going 
onward to the duty of the hour, even as did he to the close 
of his life. They are truest to a teacher who refuse to camp 
where he fell, but follow the path on which he journeyed as 
it leads into the fuller day. 





THE VISITOR. 
one of the most picturesque of German 


Nurnburg is 
cities, being one of the few whose mediaeval walls are still 


standing. In most cases these enclosing structures have 
been demolished, either as a penalty for some political mis- 
demeanor or to permit the growth of the place and its mod- 
ernization. There are, however, still remaining a few ex- 
amples of walled cities, and of these Niirnburg is in many 
regards the best. It was this feature of the place that we 
first wished to see. We had passed through one of the 
gates, on the way from the railroad station, which is out- 
side the walls, to the hotel. We therefore returned to this 
gate and started on the long tour around the city. 

The walls stand from thirty to fifty feet above the level 
of the city, and are strengthened by many small towers, 
which would afford protection and furnish rallying places 
for the defenders in time of seige. The thickness of the 
walls and the width of the pavement at the top varies in 
different parts, but everywhere the structure narrows from 
a thick base to a platform sufficient in width to hold a dou- 
ble line of soldiers. At the numerous gates there are 
massive towers (mostly circular in form), provided former- 
ly with all the appliances of protection, such as gates and 
portcullis, which in some may still be seen, while the broad 
gate, at which the river enters, is still more elaborately de- 
fended by iron gratings and submerged chains. Outside 
the walls there is a moat, or ditch, some thirty feet wide 
and of half that depth, once filled with water, but now dry, 
and at several points occupied by houses and _ gardens, 
though it is much lower than the street. In some places 
houses have been built within the walls, and rising above 
them, as though they were a part of the original structure. 
In other parts the residences adjoining the walls have gar- 
dens to which the walls themselves form a breast-high wall, 
affording a charming view of the outlying quarters of the 
city. These extra-mural sections of Niirnburg are now 
more extensive than the walled city itself. But one can 
easily think back to the time when not a building rose out- 
side the protecting bastions, and an approaching enemy had 
only the shelter of its own armored lines. 

* * * 


A walk about the walls brings one ere long to the castle, 


the highest part of the city, rising on a hill at one corner 
o1 the ancient town and just within the walls. ‘he tall 
tower, or citadel, commands a view of the entire country for 
miles in all directions, while the residence portion of the 
structure is thrown out upon a bluff almost overhanging 
the tortifications. This oldest part of Nurnburg dates trom 
the twelfth century, and constituted the “city,” or citadel, 
while, after the manner of the Roman towns, the lower and 
less important quarters, which for the sake of protection, 
gathered themselves as close to the fortress as _ possible, 
were called collectively the suburbs, or lower town. Later 
on walls were thrown around the whole, and the castle re- 
mained the chief feature of the city, the place of retuge in 
time of danger, the last structure to be taken in the assault. 

This fortress is approached both from without and from 
the city side, only by long and steep ascents, across which 
repeated arches and gateways have been thrown to make at- 
tack more difficult. Within the inner courtyard is an 
ancient well, dug, it is said, by the forced labor of captives, 
with the purpose of making a subterranean passage to the 
Rathhouse or city hall, in the center of the lower town, But 
at a great depth and before the work was completed, the 
water came in and the well has remained. The girl who 
tended the place poured slowly from a cup six successive 
“spills” of water into the well, and so deep is it that it was 
a tull instant after the last had left the cup before we heard 
the first strike the surface far below, and then the other 
five splashes came in due order. 

oe * * 

But the chief interest of the castle is centered in the huge 
tower which overhangs the walls on the side furthest north. 
In various chambers is gathered a collection of torture in- 
struments unique and sufficiently exhaustive to satisfy the 
most curious antiquarian. It is difficult to conceive the in- 
genuity in the invention of engines of pain which is here 
attested. All the implements which feudal lords employed 
for terrorizing their dependents, supplemented by the con- 
trivances of the most remorseless and painstaking of pris- 
on keepers, to which should be added the long list of body- 
racking apparatus, designed by those masters of torture, the 
leaders of the holy, office, or Inquisition, seem to have been 
gathered in this ghastly museum for the purpose of con- 
vincing the most confirmed and implacable pessimist that the 
“good old days” have happily passed forever. I have no 
desire to recount the cheerful and edifying list of racks for 
pulling the human body out of joint; screws for compress- 
ing and dislocating thumbs and fingers; boots for crushing 
feet, hammers, knives, spikes, brands, axes, saws, masks 
gags, weights, gibbets, pillories, wheels, and gridirons for 
braining, cutting, impaling, branding, beheading, quarter- 
ing, dismembering, disfiguring, breaking and roasting the un- 
fortunate victims of feudal oppression, ecclesiastical bigotry 
or judicial inhumanity. But it is worth noting that in addi- 
tion to grotesque masks for scolds, tongue-pinchers for per- 
jurers, ducking stools for witches, gags for the profane, 
“water cure” funnels, almost modern in their appearance, 
for drunkards, and barrels lined with spikes, in which 
felons were rolled, there is an iron chair on which unfaith- 
ful wives were bound, while a slow fire underneath assisted 
the work of repentance ; a square cage of iron, just too small 
for a man to assume any comfortable attitude; and, most 
frightful of all, the well-known “maiden,” a hollow case 
of iron, in the form of a woman, with a cavity just large 
enough to hold a man within, while sharpened spikes per- 
form their awful work of death as the hideous thing is 
slowly closed upon its victim. As one makes his way 
through this chamber of horrors, and listens to the blood- 
chilling story of these different contrivances, told by a 
charming girl of eighteen, in the most musical of German, 
and with no apparent sense of the appalling nature of the 
punishments, with whose instruments custom has made 
her familiar, it was impossible not to reflect upon the nature 
of a social order in which such things were employed. To 
be sure, they represent the exceptional and not the ordinary 
methods of dealing with the condemned. But the mere 
presence and even occasional use of instruments of torture 
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like these in any age forms a standard for estimating in a 
certain degree its ethical level. Yet we are compelled to 
confess that the survival of retributive punishments in our 
own day, not alone in illegal and sporadic forms like lynch- 
ing, but in regular judicial procedure where human life is 
taken, leaves us scant room to denounce an earlier and less 
Christian age. Capital punishment can only be tolerated 
in a community where a belated adherence to heathen or 
Old Testament ideals prevails, and where the attitude of 
Jesus on such matters has not been regarded. Few in- 
formed people would undertake to urge the proposition that 
Jesus would sanction, in any circumstances, judicial or oth- 
erwise, the taking of any man’s life. The time cannot too 
soon arrive when all instruments for putting men to death 
shall take their place in museums beside the rack and the 


“maiden.” 
* . * 


One of the rooms in this old building is sacred to the 
memory of a certain bandit or outlaw, who was kept in con- 
finement a year, and then sentenced to death. He request 
ed before his execution that he be allowed to see his horse 
once more. The animal was accordingly brought to the 
castle near the wall, when the prisoner, taking advantage of 
the moment, leaped upon the steed, spurred through the 
ranks of his guards, jumped his horse sheer over the walls, 
shoulder high, and plunged into the moat beneath, making 
his escape to the wild country beyond. If there should be 
any doubt as to the truth of this story there is a wax figure 
of the outlaw knight in the very room in which he was 
confined, and on the walls there are still to be seen the 
marks of his horse’s hoofs, imprinted at the moment the 
thrilling leap was made! Could evidence be more con- 
clusive? To be sure one of the boys in our party pointed 
out the fact that the alleged hoof prints were pointed the 
wrong way. But, most of us insisted on believing the 
charming legend. If the man didn’t escape from the castle 
he ought to have done so, and there the matter must rest. 

* * * 

But Nirnburg has many other attractions which the vis- 
itor will wish to see. Here arise memories of the master 
singers, whose contests were a part of the history of the 
place. They show you still an old hall in which such 
rivalries were settled, and in the Rathhaus there is an 
apartment reserved for like events and decorated with com- 
memorative paintings. Near by the house of the genial 
cobbler-poet, Hans Sachs, strengthens the sense of middle 
age customs in the atmosphere of the place, and one can 
almost imagine himself an original spectator of the scenes 
which Wagner has reproduced in his “Meistersinger.” 

Here also was the home of Albrecht Diirer, whose house 
and statue are not far from the castle gate, though the city 
has retained only two or three of the many paintings which 
he produced. 

The three great churches of the place, St. Lawrence, the 
Marian Kirche and St. Sabaldus, are beautiful structures, 
worthy of the attention the discerning tourist is sure to be- 
stow upon them. The elaborate work in marble, stone and 
iron with which their interiors are decorated forms not only 
an effective commentary upon the artisan skill of the age 
in which they were wrought, but as well a proof of the de- 
votion which caused years to be spent in the construction, 
as a labor of piety, of some bit of ornamental work to en- 
rich one of these great interiors. Such is the beautiful 
marble pillar called the “White Lady” in St. Lawrence and 
the exquisite iron‘tomb of the patron saint in St. Sabaldus, 
the masterpiece of the great iron worker, Peter Fischer. 

* * * 

But of the quaint houses, most fantastically formed and 
decorated, of the many bridges across the river, each with 
a history, of the cutlery industry, now the chief feature of 
Nuirnburg’s business life, of the storks, the symbol of the 
place, and of many other interesting features time fails to 
speak. Of course the boys had to have, each of them, 
one of those many-bladed Niirnburg knives, and the ladies 
had long ago determined on an assortment of “stork scis- 
sors,” nowhere obtainable but there. So after these pur- 
(Continued on page 730.) 
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“SPEAKING THE TRUTH IN LOVE.” 


; T. H. BLENUS. 

It is very evident that this inspired injunction is not 
always followed. Too frequently do we find that those who 
undoubtedly are in possession of the truth do not at all times 
proclaim it in the spirit of love and tender and affectionate 
concern. Truth always has within it its own inherent energy, 
and to make it more powerful it is not necessary to utter it 
in a spirit of loud exultation of party bitterness or defiant 
rebuke. It is the gentle dropping of the still small rain and 
not the roaring, raging, destructive torrent that distils 
blessings on the tender plant and that the earth drinks in, 
giving life and production to thirsty nature. 

Our understanding may be sound, our rhetoric may be 
faultless, our faith well founded, the truth to us evident, our 
intentions perhaps without blame, but we may lack the logic 
f the sweet spirit of a John or the magnanimity of a Paul 

To know the truth is to love it, to love it for the truth’s 
sake, and love must be the vehicle of its communication. To 
utter what we believe to be the truth, in a spirit of bitter, 
revengeful exultation, desiring to hold others up to ridicule, 
show their weakness and triumph over their errors, is a con- 
eited fault of which many are egregiously guilty, misrep- 
tesenting in every particular the true spirit and genius of the 
religion of Christianity. 

Contending earnestly for the faith has been construed by 
many to mean that we are to throw to the winds of heaven 
every thought for the feelings of those around us, to be 
uncompromising in our policy of construction with regards 
io the intentions of others, and with little concern for the 
amenities of religion, to launch upon their heads the thunder- 
bolts of rebuke. We have known men to do this whose pos- 
session of the truth had failed to bring to their individual 
lives the best and truest logic of holy and consecrated char- 
acters. 

An almost exclusive attention to the public denunciation 
of others, whether by platform or press, made with little or 
no discrimination and certainly destitute of the spirit of love, 
always in the end injures and defeats the cause it intends to 
support. 

While many seem to have no hesitation in attacking what 
they consider erroneous teaching in faith and practice, it 
would seem well for them, at least occasionally, to inquire 
whether they themselves, in the absence of these errors, pre- 
sent in life purer and fairer specimens of piety, devotion, 
Christian character, and religious benevolence. 

There is a vast gulf of difference between faithfulness and 
faultfinding—between teaching divine precepts and sniffing 
the air for the evil taint of heresy. An ounce of living anid 
speaking the truth in love is worth more to the world than a 
mountain of furious denunciation of error. 

There are chords in every human heart that attune them- 
selves to the sweet melody of truth and beauty when touched 
by the master hand of love; and men and women will 
instinctively turn away from the discordant notes of the 
false and the erroneous, when the harmony of righteousness 
breaks upon their ears and eyes. 

The day of sunlight is not ushered in by peals of thunder 
and flashes of lightning, but by the quiet, gradual, ever 
increasing dawn, whose strength and power is immensely 
greater, more widespread, and more enduring than any flash 
that ever accompanied the boldest peal of thunder tone. The 
fitful blaze and roar of elements only blind and paralyze, 
while the steady tread of the dawning light drives back 
with an irresistible power the darkness of gloomy night, 
giving confidence for uncertainty and bringing to the world 
life and light and joy. 

Church Street Christian Church, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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THE UNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 
H. B. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


In a recent issue of the Ram’s Horn there appeared on 
the editorial page an article on “The Union of Christen- 
dom.” ‘Together with this was “A Statement of Doctrine” 
formulated by the Federal Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Melbourne, Austraiia, which that body proposes 
to submit to others as a basis of union. 

The sacred flame of God’s truth regarding Christian 
union has long been burning in devout hearts, and often, 
recently, from out the smoldering ruins of a decaying the- 
ology, we behold glints of light which are the happy tokens 
of the near approach of that glorious condition of the church 
militant for which Christ prayed, “That they all may be 
one, 

From many sources come earnest prayer and endeavor 
to make that prayer a reality. The Disciples of Christ more 
than any other body of Christians rejoice to see these omens 
of returning peace. 

Why? First, because it is the Father’s will. And also 
because for this Christ prayed. Again, because this re- 
formatory movement, which began about 1809, was the out- 
growth of the earnest efforts of B. W. Stone, the Campbells 
and others, working with and through the various denomi- 
nations to establish the union of Christendom upon the New 
Testament basis of fellowship. As the article in the Ram’s 
Horn above referred to states, “The union of Christendom 
is the divine intention, and there is seemingly no reason for 
the perpetuation of denominational exclusiveness and rivalry, 
except that of selfishness or unwillingness.” 

This surely is familiar ground to the Disciples of Christ. 
They have constantly urged upon the Christian world that 
the pjea for the union of Christendom is a divine plea and 
that for God’s people to remain otherwise is sinful. They 
have gone farther—they have taken the Word of God as 
their only rule of faith and practice and have demonstrated 
by almost a hundred years of organized church life, cover- 
ing on a large scale all lines of church activity, that it is 
eminently practical. So much so that within less than one 
hundred years the Church of Christ ranks fourth among the 
great Protestant bodies. The Disciples of Christ maintain 
that the Bible is sufficient for church doctrine and govern- 
ment, and therefore to make a creed is to make an idol, and 
consequently to wound the Christ, the acceptance of whom 
is the only divine creed given. 

The writer of the article referred to above asks if “a 
better platform can be given.” I think so. Peter, replying 
to Christ’s question, said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” This “confession of faith” surely was suf- 
ficient, for Christ answers, “Upon this rock I will build 
my church; and the gates of hell shall not prevai! against 
it.” Here is the platform on which the church is built. 
Here is a creed as unchanging and as enduring as the 
throne of God. 

“Christian” is the only name necessary for Christ’s fol- 
lowers. Indeed, to accept that name and put on Christ is 
to assume a most vital relationship toward him. Let us 
think—a Christ-one. 

Hence all that is necessary. for “the union of Christen- 
dom” is the acceptance of Christ as the only creed, Chris- 
tian as the only name, the Bible as the only rule of faith and 
practice, and thus give unity of faith, liberty of opinion and 
in all things give charity. 





Every stroke of sorrow that issues into light and joy is God put- 
ting into your hand the key of that sorrow, to unlock it for all the 
poor souls whom you may see approaching it through all your 
future life. It is a noble thing to take that key and use it.—Phillips 
Brooks. 





If you want to fix a thing in your own mind, tell it to 
another. He may not retain it as his own, but you will. A 
skilled teacher said to his pupils, in urging them to “talk 
back” to him by question and comment, “You may forget all 
that I say to you, but you'll not forget all that you say to 
me.” A thought best reaches one’s mind by coming out 
from one’s mouth. Let us store our minds with important 
truths by talking of them to our fellows.—S. S. Times. 








ARBITRATION AND PEACE. 
The Ninth Annual Cenference at Lake Mohonk. 

A fact, significant-in itself, of the growth of the senti- 
ment in favor of international arbitration and the grip it 
has secured upon the minds of thinking men was seen in 
the largely increased attendance at the ninth annual con- 
ference on international arbitration at Lake Mohonk this 
year. The largest previous attendance had been about two 
hundred. .This year it was two hundred and fifty. These 
Mohonk gatherings have been made up of a chosen number 
of the leaders of American thought and action, men and 
women of large hearts and broad minds, but of the body 
brought together this year this might be said more truly than 
ever before. It would be hardly possible, indeed, to call 
together an equal number of persons more truly representa- 
tive of the best thought, the noblest spirit and the most 
progressive tendencies of the American people to-day than 
this assembly at Mohonk. An analysis of the list of its 
members shows that there were present some twenty judges 
and prominent jurists, thirty preachers and teachers of re- 
ligion, nearly all of national reputation; forty-two educa- 
tional leaders, including five presidents of colleges; over 
twenty-five editors of magazines and newspapers and about 
fifty “captains of industry,” financiers, manufacturers and 
men of large affairs. 

The conference had an ideal presiding officer in the person 
of the Hon. John W. Foster, whose long and distinguished 
career as a diplomat, statesman and peace commissioner 
gave him unique qualifications for the place. 

In his opening address Mr. Foster said that the most 
edifying and auspicious event to come under the observation 
of believers in arbitration had come from a quarter of the 
world to which Anglo-Saxons had not been inclined to look 
for helpful examples in good government. He referred to 
Chili and Argentina. A controversy over a boundary line, 
he said, had threatened to light the torch of war and thrust 
these two prosperous peoples into sanguinary conflict. But 
better counsels prevailed, and Chili and Argentina agree«| 
to submit their differences to the arbitration of the king of 
England. His award was accepted by both nations. 

Referring to the Venezuelan imbroglio, Mr. Foster said 
the event showed some of the evil effects of transforming the 
populous nations into great military powers, and also serve: 
to bring into prominence the value of arbitration and the 
utility of The Hague tribunal. “It was a high compliment 
to President Roosevelt to be solicited to act as arbitrator 
of that dispute,” said the speaker, “but it enhanced his repu- 
tation still more to decline the offer and to refer the con- 
tending parties to the tribunal which his own government 
had done so much to create.” 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood of Boston, secretary of the 
American Peace Society and one of the guiding spirits of 
these conferences from their beginning, gave a concise 
review of the history of the arbitration movement during 
the past year. It was not to be expected, he said, that the 
nations would immediately submit to The Hague all con- 
troversies arising between them after the court's inaugura- 
tion, or at any rate only those ill-informed and lacking » 
historic sense supposed that such would be the case 

Mr. Henry B. F. MacFarland; president of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, made a graceful an: 
effective address, in which he said that the principle of, in- 
ternational arbitration has wom its case in the forum of 
public opinion, the supreme court of the modern world. In 
a remarkably short time, simply by the force of its reason, 
it has secured that verdict. But, like other principles flow- 
ing from the teaching of Christ, principles which have com- 
manded universal approval, its application to particular cases 
does not follow as a matter of course. Human nature, 
which does not take kindly to such counsels of perfection, 
whether in the life of the individual or in that of a nation, 
interferes with the application of this principle. Until the 
Prince of Peace shall exercise full authority and his wi.l be 
done on earth as it is in heaven, neither nations nor individ- 
uals will prefer always the peacemakers to the war maker. 

One of the most striking and impressive addresses of the 
conference was that of Rev. Arthur J. Brown, secretary of 
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the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, based upon 
his studies and observations in a recent extended tour in the 
orient. He pointed out with great force the important fact 
that in all work for arbitration and peace among the na- 
tions we must not forget to make full reckoning of the 
conditions prevailing in Asia and the habitudes and tem- 
perament of its people. We shall not get far into this sub- 
ject of world peace, he declared, until we realize the won- 
drous truth that the differences between men are superficial 
and their agreements fundamental; that no matter what the 
color of a man’s skin may be, no matter what clothes he 
may wear, no matter what language he may speak, he is an 
immortal soul. The Christian nations have not always acted 
on these principles in their dealings with Asia. But they 
must act upon them if wars are to be no more. 

Mr. S. Uchida, the Japanese consul-general at New York, 
whose polished manners and graceful delivery bespoke a 
man of rare culture, gave voice, no doubt, to the broad and 
progressive spirit of the people whom he represents when he 
declared that the great need of the world to-day “is a great 
federation of the entire world with a great central court to 
which all nations will submit all disputes between them- 
selves, and whose decisions shall be enforced through a 
standing army and navy especially organized for the pur- 
pose in case of necessity. Under this system international 
war can be made impossible, as different states in this coun- 
try cannot fight each other over interstate difficulties, and 
armaments of individual nations can be reduced to such 
an extent as to enable each country to keep a sufficient force 
for police duty only within its own boundaries. Billions of 
money and millions of men which are now being used for 
armaments of different nations could be directed to the arts 
of peace, and the divine doctrines of ‘peace on earth, good 
will toward men’ would then be truly realized.” 

Dr. Josiah Strong, whose contributions to a discussion 
on any topic in the realm of sociology and economics are 
always marked by profound thought and clear and incisive 
expression, gave a characteristic ten minute address in 
which he dwelt upon the world-wide tendencies of the day 
making for the solidarity of men and nations. “The swilt 
ships of commerce are mighty shuttles,” said the speaker, 
“which are weaving the nations together into one great web 
of life. Isolation,” argued Dr. Strong, “is the mother of 
ignorance, and ignorance is the prolific mother of misunder- 
standings and prejudices, racial, national, political and re- 
ligious. Human nature is fundamentally the same among 
all peoples; and if men get near enough really to discover 
one another they will find that they have more in common 
than in difference. Accordingly the closer contact of mod- 
ern life, its wider relations, its many sided education, its 
facilities for travel, are all dispelling misunderstandings 
and uprooting prejudices and so hastening the day of uni- 
versal peace.” 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, being introduced by the presi- 
dent as “the greatest living American to-day,” called atten- 
tion to the important effects of the Pan-American confer- 
ence at Mexico City. The international congresses growing 
out of that conference, like the congress on customs recently 
held in New York, had, he said, received too little public 
attention. Nevertheless, they are of the utmost significance 
and lead him to hope and believe that they point to a much 
closer union of all American peoples. Dr. Hale most cor- 
dially indorsed the movement of a Pan-American railway 
and expressed confidence in its entire success. This rail- 
road, he said, and the population of the valley of the Amazon 
as a consequence, “will be the greatest achievement of the 
next century.” 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott of the Outlook sketched the prog- 
ress of mankind in those qualities which make for arbitra- 
tion. Modern enterprise is bringing men nearer the end 
desired. The great commercial and industrial forces are 
constructive, and therefore directly opposed to war, which is 
the destructive. The telegraph, railroad, steamboat, all are 
bringing men closer together and creating a higher type of 
public opinion, and, he declared, “no man is impervious to 
public opinion. The more a man says he does not care 
what the newspapers say about him, the more you may be 


sure he does care.”’ It is therefore necessary to reckon with 
this mighty power of public opinion in all movements for the 
public welfare. Dr. Abbott paid a warm tribute to the army, 
which, he said, has contributed to the public good in all our 
territory where they have had temporary control. 

Eloquent words from Rear Admiral A. S. Barker, U. S. 
N., and from Gen. A. C. Barnes of the National Guard did 
much to dispel the illusion that officers in the army and navy 
desire war. Admiral Barker said: “I earnestly believe 
that there are no people in the United States, and I do 
not exclude the Society of Friends or the educated clergy, 
who would so gladly welcome arbitration in settling dis- 
putes between nations as the officers of the United States 
navy.” 

At the close of its deliberations the sentiments of the 
conference were crystallized in the following platform: 

“The principle of international arbitration has secured 
the approval of the civilized world. This fact is solerunly re- 
corded by The Hague convention. 

“It is gratifying to state that, largely through the influence 
and example of the United States, which had so much to 
do with the success of The Hague conference, prestige has 
been given to The Hague tribunal by the submission to it of 
international differences. This conference thanks our gov- 
ernment for what it has done in this behalf, especially in the 
recent Venezuelan controversy, when its efforts averted 
war. 

“This conference believes that the next step in the steady 
march forward should be the conclusion of a treaty of 
obligatory arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, to be followed by similar agreements between the 
other signatory nations to The Hague convention, to refer 
disputes to The Hague tribunal. Such treaties would make 
the present implied obligations of the nations signing them 
explicit, binding and permanent, instead of leaving them, 2s 
now, under The Hague convention voluntary, and to be d2- 
termined from time to time, and largely by circumstances. 
This conference believes that the best public opinion of the 
United States and Great Britain, neighbors and kinsfolk as 
they are, recognizes the wisdom and justice of such an 
arrangement; and that the example thus set would be fol- 
lowed speedily by the other powers. It would lead all the 
nations to The Hague tribunal. 

“With a deep sense of the fatherhood of God and the 
consequent brotherhood of man, the conference looks for- 
ward to new victories for its cause even more remarkable 
than those already won, notwithstanding the difficulties in 
the way of extending the application of international arbi- 
tration. 

“Many motives may inspire arbitration—fear, horror of 
war, dread of expense—but justice is the only safe founda- 
tion for the world’s peace. 

“In the Alaskan boundary dispute, who should not prefer 
that justice should prevail, even if we make no gain of hills 
and harbors? America should conduct its claim with such 
loyalty to justice as to win the honor of the nations. 

“This conference summons all possible agencies to teach 
and preach the gospel of justice. Business men and great 
corporations, teachers in schools, ministers of God, the 
press—let our whole country accept the great motto and 
seek to live up to it: ‘America loves justice.’ It appeals 
to every man and woman to aid in increasing and organizing 
the general sentiment in favor of international arbitration, 
so as to secure, by the invincible power of public opinion, 
the employment of it in the maximum number of possible 
cases, in the hope that wars may cease and that peace may 
prevail.” 





THE VISITOR. 
(Continued from page 728.) 
chases, we took the usual pictures, secured the usual sou- 
venirs and departed with more than the usual reluctance, 
hoping that fortune might favor a return at no distant day 
to this city in which are so admirably mingled the artistic 
and archzological reminiscences of an earlier age with the 
aggressive and modern interests of our own. 
Munich. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
Ashes. 

EUBEN MASTERS was striding an- 
grily to and fro when Harrison and 
Winifred entered the parlor. Mrs. Mas- 
ters was seated in one corner of the 
room nervously turning the pages of a 
volume of Ingersoll’s lectures. Even 
this concession to her lord’s literary 
preferences seemed to be of no avail. 
Although she had been turning the pages 
of the book for nearly half an hour, shrinking from the gath- 
ering storm into the soft recesses of her silk-covered chair, 
venturing an occasional timid glance at the tyrant she called 
husband, and coughing submissively from time to time, she 
had been unable to divert his thoughts from the subject 
which had thrown him into such a furious passion. With- 
out seeming to be aware of his wife’s presence in the room, 
or, at least, ignoring her right to recognition, this enraged 
man continued to tramp from one end of the long parlor 
to the other, now facing the large mirror, now facing the 
grand piano, and snorting out occasionally a succession of 
horrible oaths. At every profane outburst the woman in 
the corner grew more nervous, and then settled down a lit- 
tle deeper into her magnificent chair, and turned the pages 
of her book a little more reverentially. 

The arrival of the son and daughter afforded a certain 
measure of relief to Angeline Masters. She ventured to 
close the book and lay it upon her lap. 

“It is now almost eleven o'clock,” she suggested timidly, 
determined to hasten the explosion or to escape from the 
room. She repeated the statement more boldly, “It is now 
almost eleven o'clock,” and then added, “Light the gas 
in my room, Harrison ; I’m too tired and nervous to sit here 
any longer.” 

“IT believe I’ll go to my room also,” said Winifred faint- 
ly, anxious to escape from the heavy atmosphere of the 
parlor. 

“You will not go to your room, Miss Masters,” said her 
father roughly. “Be seated, will you? I have something 
to say to you. And to you also,” he added in a louder tone, 
intercepting his son, who was about to leave the room in 
obedience to his mother’s request. Winifred sank trem- 
blingly into a chair. Her brother moved to her side and 
began to caress her soft hair reassuringly. Mrs. Masters 
opened the book, and read the following words which had 
been underscored by her husband’s pen: “Infidelity is lib- 
erty; all religion is slavery. In every creed man ts the 
slave of God, woman is the slave of man, and the sweet 
children are the slaves of all.” 

“Harrison Masters,” exclaimed the father, pausing in 
front of the young man, “explain to me why it has taken 
you two hours to bring your sister home from Felicia Ray- 
mond’s.” 

“It has not taken me two hours,” was the answer. 

“Within twenty minutes of two hours,” said Reuben 
Masters with an oath, looking from the face of his timepiece 
to the face of his son. 

“Tt is ten minutes of eleven and your mother tells me 
you left home at ten minutes after nine.” 
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ee I must admit I was gone longer than I intend- 
ed—— 

“That is not true. You intended to stay as long as you 
dared. You are growing altogether too fond of the Ray- 
monds to suit me. Your fancy in that direction has become 
the talk of the town. By heavens! I wish the girl was 
dead and in her father’s place at this very minute! She 
is nothing but a contemptible plebeian, unfit to associate 
with people of standing.” 

“Your father and mother were plebeians, both of them. 
They were good people, but they had neither money, learn- 
ing nor rank.” 

“I don’t care if they were Digger Indians! I’ve started 
the Masterses on the up-hill grade. They are rising—they 
have risen—they’re at the top. They’ve got money and 
learning—they lord it over the trash around them. And I 
propose to have no backward movement. I would rather 
bury you than have you marry that impecunious, whining 
saint.” 

Harrison Masters smiled sarcastically. 

“I am not able to see how the Masters family would be 
disgraced by an alliance with Esther Raymond. She is 
well educated; indeed, she is intellectually brilliant. Her 
character is without a stain. She is respected by the whole 
community. And as far as money is concerned, her father 
was in comfortable circumstances, and she is the only child.” 

“Basil Raymond’s estate will not pay dollar for dollar of 
its indebtedness!” exclaimed Reuben Masters, exultingly, 
glad to find something which he could successfully traverse. 

“You surprise me. I cannot believe you.” 

“You will have to believe me when you see the inventory 
and claims.” 

“Very well,” said the son; “it is wholly immaterial 
whether she is rich or poor. In either case, she is an in- 
telligent, refined, high-minded woman. She is worth more 
without a fortune than any other girl I know of with a for- 
tune—except my dear Winifred here. You are not inclined 
to treat the young woman fairly, father. You have applied 
hard words to her. You have called her an impecunious, 
whining saint. She may be impecunious—I know nothing* 
about the condition of her father’s estate. And she may be 
a saint—at least she is as much like a saint as it is possible 
for a human being to be. But the word whining is in no 
sense truly descriptive of her. She neither fawns, cringes 
nor wheedles. You will have to look elsewhere for your 
whining saint.” 

“A whining saint is a hypocrite; and*Esther Raymond 
is a hypocrite if there ever was one,” cried the father. “She 
is spending her time at present in fishing for you a 

“You are mistaken, father. I protest against this unjust 
characterization of a noble woman. Esther Raymond cares 
little or nothing for me.” 

“The fact that you think so makes her angling all the 
more dangerous. You'll swallow the hook before you 
realize what you are doing, and then the voice of supplica- 
tion and prayer will be heard in Reuben Masters’ mansion, 
and Bob’s books will be consigned to the flames. Bah! 
Marry Esther Raymond if you dare, Harrison Masters! 
Marry her if you want to forfeit your inheritance! I tell 
you she shall never have the chance to spend one cent of 
my money. I'll build an infidel club house with it before 
I'll suffer it to be used in paying preachers and feeding mis- 
sionaries |” 

“You need give yourself no uneasiness on the subject, 
father. I have not spoken one word to Esther Raymond 
on the subject of love or marriage. I am sure she would 
not consent to marry a skeptic under any circumstances ; and 
so my skepticism is an insuperable barrier between her and 
me.” 

“Well, you have your father to thank for your skepti- 
cism,” said Reuben Masters, more kindly than before. “I’ve 
saved you from the slavery of Christian superstition, and 
for this you ought to feel grateful. Amd now if vour 
skepticism will keep Esther from marrying you, then skep- 
ticism will be to you a double blessing. And now don’t kill 
vour old father by seeking a marriage with one who holds 
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to the old superstition. Let Esther Raymond marry that 
infernal scarecrow of a Frederick Sterling!” 

Harrison Masters winced at the last remark. He could 
not bear to hear the mames of Frederick and Esther linked 
together. But before he found voice to speak, the conversa- 
tion was turned into another channel by a thoughtless re- 
monstrance from Winifred’s lips. 

“Father, is it not unkind to speak so disrespectfully of 
Mr. Sterling? He has never sought to injure you in any 
manner. If you knew him better I am sure you would 
thnik better of him. If you could only have seen him to- 
night———”’ 

She turned pale at her fatal blunder. 
at her and spoke huskily : 

“Ah! have you seen him to-night?” 

She could not retreat. She had committed herself so far 
that a falsehood would now be unavailing. And even if a 
falsehood would have shielded her, it is doubtful whether 
this true-hearted girl would have sought protection under 
such a cover. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered. 

“Where?” he demanded. 

“At Mrs. Raymond's.” 

“When ?” 

“A short time before brother and I came home.” 

“The impudent, defiant dog!” he muttered. “Does he 
think I am to be trifled with?” He paused for a moment, 
and then, fixing his angry eyes upon Winifred, said: “I 
suppose he had a private conversation with you.” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered. 

Her brother saw her agitated face in the mirror and con- 
tinued to caress her hair. 

“One more question, Winifred,” said her father, with 
forced calmness; “did he speak to you on the subject of 
religion ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” she answered. 
audible. 

“Another question,” he added; “did he ask you to join 
the church ?” 

* “Yes, sir,” she answered, as faintly as before. 

There was a dangerous light in Reuben Masters’ eyes as 
he said: “You can retire to your room.” 

“You will excuse me also?” inquired the young man. 

“Certainly, sir,” was the answer. 

In the hall up-stairs before Harrison and Winifred sep- 
arated for the night, the brother kissed the sister’s pure 
lips, and said: ° 

“Were it not for you and mother, I would not endure 
father’s tyranny for another hour. But for your sakes I 
intend to be patient—very patient. Please do not be alarm- 
ed, sister, for you know father’s moods—how variable they 
are! The morning may bring a change of temper—he may 
be overflowing with kindness by that time.” 

“Brother, do you think Mr. Sterling is in danger? You 
know how violent father is at times.” The pallor of an 
undefined dread overspread her face. 

“Oh, I think not,” said Harrison. 
self to be distressed on Mr. Sterling’s account. 
sharp eve on father’s doings.” 

Once in her room, Winifred sought consolation from the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

She had many books from which to choose a midnight 
companion, Byron and Shelly, Tennyson and Longfellow 
Carlyle and Emerson, Gibbon and Hume, Macaulay and 
Prescott, Voltaire and Paine, and a volume bound in blue, 
published at Peoria -in 1874, and entitled Ingersoll’s Lec- 
tures. Her father had bought ten copies of this blue book 
soon after its publication, and had placed a copy in a con- 
spicuous place in every principal room of his mansion. 
Wherever a copy of the Bible was to be found, he had 
sought to counteract its incidious poison by capping it with 
a copy of Ingersoll’s Lectures. But within the last few 
months Winifred had removed the blue book from her Bible 
and had put it on a shelf with Voltaire and Paine; since 
which time, impelled by the importunity of her friend 
Esther and the exhortations of her friend Frederick, she 
had become a diligent reader of the Bible to the neglect of 
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the literature of skepticism, and had learned to turn to the 
Divine message in every hour of despondency as to an 
unfailing source of spiritual encouragement. 

So, on this particular night, in the solitude of her room, 
sheltered at least temporarily from the fierce blast of her 
father’s displeasure, she opened that Book of books whose 
province it has been from of old to comfort the downheart- 
ed, to lift up the fallen, and to embolden martyrs. The 
Saviour’s words fell into her heart and awakened a more 
sympathetic response than ever before. Perhaps it was 
because her soul was attuned to the minor strains of the 
beautitudes—because she was indeed poor in spirit and 
longed for the kingdom, because she was in mourning and 
needed to be comforted, because she was starving for 
righteousness and needed to be filled. She read and pon- 
dered and prayed till the town clock struck the hour of 
midnight. How the solemn sound beat upon her nerves, 
and weakened her already overtaxed strength! The sud- 
den clang, the pulsating air, and the strange silence which 
followed, all contributed to the exhausting lonesomeness of 
the occasion. She closed the book, hastily undressed and 
dropped into bed, and soon afterwards sank into a fatiguing 
sleep. 

At three she was awake again, listening, with gloomy 
forebodings, to the moaning of the wind and the creaking 
and groaning of the interlacing branches of a large tree 
near the house. She flung herself from her bed, and sought 
to compose herself once more with spiritual instruction. 
And not ineffectually—for the Bible opened at the twenty- 
third Psalm; and in those touching words which give an 
assurance of the Heavenly Father’s guardianship over his 
children she found a temporary anodyne for her troubled 
soul. 

Then a strange cry arose from the street, and another, 
and yet another, and she sat breathless, listening to the 
startling sound. Her first thought was that some of the 
boys from the country had been making a night of it in 
town, and were now departing with boisterous demonstra- 
tions. Presently the confused noise seemed to be resolved 
into a single word, oft repeated, a word which stirs the 
pulses when heard in the solemn hours of the night. Cross- 
ing the room, she threw up the window. The cry of fire 
was now borne distinctly to her ears. And soon the firebell 
began to ring an alarm and to fill the whole city with con- 
sternation. 

Winifred heard her father and brother hurrying from 
the house; and immediately thereafter her mother burst 
into the room with the announcement that the tile factory 
was in flames. 

“You are mistaken, mother—the fire is not so far away. 
I’m afraid it’s the church.” 

“I suppose you would rather have the factory burned 
than the church. That’s because of your fancy for Ster- 
ling! Well, I would advise you not to express your feel- 
ings on the subject to your father. The church means 
nothing to us while the factory means thousands of dollars.” 

Winifred made no answer, but dressed quickly and joined 
the hurrying throng on the sidewalk. When she reached 
the public square her worst fears were confirmed. Look- 
ing along the street toward the east she beheld Mr. Ster- 
ling’s church in flames. 

Groups of excited people, differently affected, were stand- 
ing by, watching the process of destruction. The fire com- 
pany had fought the fire bravely, but had found their efforts 
unavailing, and were now giving their attention solely to 
the preservation of the buildings in the neighborhood which 
were in danger from sparks and burning brands. There 
seemed to be nothing for the crowd to do but to discuss the 
probable origin of the fire and to enjoy the dramatic enter- 
tainment. 

Among the interested spectators were Reuben Masters 
and Dr. Addison Fentem. 

“I’m thankful it isn’t the factory.” said Reuben Masters, 
“and I’m glad it’s this church, if we must have a fire at all. 
A factory furnishes men employment, and a church fosters 
superstition. We have six or seven churches left, and 
these are ample for the spiritual wants of our people.” 
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“Couldn’t we spare a saloon better than a church?” asked 
the doctor slowly, as if with an effort. “We have more sa- 
loons than churches and might dispense with one or two as 
well as not.” 

“The choice is between a church and a factory, Dr. Fen- 
tem, and I prefer the latter, especially when I own it. 
Churches do no good except to furnish a living for a lot of 
lazy preachers. Let the churches burn, I say. I wouldn't 
risk my life to save one anyway.” 

“If there were no churches in Stonington, you would 
leave the city,” said the doctor. 

“Why, Fentem,” exclaimed the lawyer, “I thought you 
were a full-fledged skeptic like myself.” 

“So I am; but I think churches are a good thing for a 
community. They enhance the value of property and exert 
a constraining influence over certain classes of people. 
I’ve heard you say the same thing, Masters. Come now, 
don’t make yourself out a more uncharitable man than 
you are. You'll be giving money to rebuild this very 
church—mark what I say.” 

“Not this church, doctor, not this church. I’ll not con- 
tribute money to build a church for Frederick Sterling’s 
benefit. If the burning of this church should have the ef- 
fect of driving him from town, I might become a believer 
in special Providence. But I’m afraid it will not have that 
effect. He'll wheedle the people into building another, and 
he'll stick to Stonington like a porous plaster. I wish 
Sterling had been burned up with the building. That 
would have been an effectual deliverance of the citizens 
from his clutches.” 

Just then a group of men, talking excitedly, passed by. 
Reuben Masters caught the following words as they fell 
from the lips of one of them: 

“It is known that he went into the church after her, and 
they haven't been seen since.” 

“What is that, Spooner?” cried the lawyer. 

“Why, Sterling went in after Esther Raymond,” an- 
swered the man as he passed out of sight into the crowd. 

“Great heavens! It can’t be possible!” exclaimed Reuben 
Masters. 

“Your wish is about to be fulfilled,” said the doctor de- 
liberately. 

“Fentem, a man says many things he doesn’t mean. You 
know that welt enough. I don’t like Sterling or Esther 
Raymond, but God knows I don’t want them to be burned 
alive. I would prefer to get rid of them in some gentler 
way. Come, let us find out the facts.” 

Dr. Fentem was too slow to keep pace with Reuben Mas- 
ters, who elbowed his way into the crowd, seeking addi- 
tional information as to the fate of Frederick and Esther. 
But confusion and uncertainty prevailed everywhere, and 
no more could be learned than that somebody had seen 
Esther go into the building, whither Mr. Sterling had fol- 
lowed her, and that no one had seen them come out. 

Presently Reuben Masters came upon his son Harrison, 
who was holding Winifred in his arms, and struggling to 
bear her from the mass of human beings to some place 
where fresh air and cold water might restore her to con- 
sciousness. The startling news of the probable fate of 
Frederick and Esther had overcome what little of her 
strength remained, and she had swooned and fallen into 
her brother’s arms. 

“Take charge of her, father,” said the son. “She has 
fainted—that is ali. Help get her out of this crowd and 
then send for a doctor. Sterling and Esther are missing— 
they may have been burned to death—and I cannot leave!” 
Harrison spoke huskily and delivered his sister into his 
father’s arms, who, with the help of Dr. Fentem, revived 
her and took her home. 

Harrison extricated himself from the crowd and hurried 
to the other side of the building, making inquiries, as he 
went, for Frederick and Esther. Every entrance to the 
building was wrapped in flames, and nothing could be done. 
Strange, that in such a moment the very first words which 
leaped from the lips of the young infidel were words of 
prayer: “O my God! have mercy! have mercy! O my God! 














have mercy!” As if there mist have been some God in the 
skies who could hear and answer the appeal! 

Suddenly Harrison descried a woman standing at a dis- 
tance in the shadows, with her hands clasped together over 
her breast, and her eyes closed as if in prayer. Was it not 
Mrs. Raymond? : 

Harrison sprang forward to the woman’s side and seized 
her hands. 

“Tell me the truth!” cried the young man. 
in there?” He pointed at the burning church. 

“Perhaps it would be better if she were,” was the unnat- 
ural answer. 

“Do you mean to say that she is in the church?” asked 
Harrison, wildly and fiercely. 

“Oh, I don’t know—I think she is! My poor, innocent 
girl! And yet it may be for the best—who knows?” 

“It cannot be for the best, Mrs. Raymond. She, burning 
to death, and none able to help her! If there is a God, he 
will surely hear. Pray for her—pray for her!” 

“It may be for the best—who knows?’”” Mrs. Raymond 
spoke in a tone which was doubly intense from its very 
calmness, and she looked as one turned into stone. 

And now the roof and walls fell with a crash, and the 
church was a mass of ruins. Harrison begged Mrs. Ray- 
mond to let him take her home, but she would not consent 
to go; and so she stood there watching the flickering flames, 
while the crowd lingered to assist in searching the ruins for 
the bodies of Esther and Sterling. 

The destruction of the church had been hastened by a 
strong wind from the northwest, which had blown the 
flames toward the southeast and had made it impossible 
for any one to approach that part of the building. But 
when the flames had died away, Harrison was able to ap- 
proach the ruins on every side, and he now walked around 
the smoking mass two or three times, looking with horror 
upon this funeral pyre of his friends. At last he was 
startled by a sound like that of a human voice coming from 
beneath the ground near the southeast corner of the lot. He 
stopped and listened. He heard the sound again—clearly 
a shout, a call for help. Then followed a dull, thumping 
sound, and another shout. 

The firemen were summoned and the fire engine was 
brought into position that the glowing embers at the south- 
east corner of the lot might be deluged with water, pre- 
paratory to the rescue of the prisoners. It was not long 
until the debris was cleared away, and a stone slab near 
the line between the lot and the street, and several feet from 
the foundation of the church, was exposed to view. This 
slab was raised and a pit below was thereby uncovered. 
Esther was raised to the mouth of the pit by the preacher, 
and Harrison received her into his strong arms and im- 
pulsively pressed his lips to her fair brow. But Esther 
was in a semi-unconscious state and did not notice Harri- 
son’s act, and the by-standers were too much rejoiced to 
criticise. Then Mr. Sterling handed up the Sunday-school 
records and class books, which had been the innocent cause 
of this dangerous adventure, and, with the help of his 
friends, emerged from the vault. 

At the sight of Esther, her fair face and beautiful form 
untouched by the fire, Mrs. Raymond uttered a cry of joy 
and sprang forward. The mother wept and kissed and 
fondled her child hysterically, and soon afterwards the two 
were taken to their home, which was only a short distance 
from the church. 

The facts were soon made public. 

Esther was superintendent of the Sunday school. Learn- 
ing that the church was on fire, she ran to the building, 
thinking all the time of the Sunday school records and 
class books, and of the loss to the school if these should be 
burned. Access to the house at One entrance was not barred, 
and she rushed in, almost beaten back by the smoke, but 
forcing her way on, not realizing the great danger she was 
incurring. Frederick Sterling, running toward the church, 
saw Esther enter, and essayed to follow her. A friend 
caught him by the shoulder, saying, “You shall not go—it 
is madness!” but he shook off the detaining hand and 
(Continued on page 736.) 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
CHARLES BLANCHARD. 
City Missions. 

Topic June 28: Luke 10:41-44; Acts 18:1-11. 

The problem of the evangelization of our cities is coming 
to claim the attention of thoughtful men. It is not going 
far of the truth to say that the problem of the city is one of 
most vital political, social and religious concern to every man 
who loves his country and the well-being of his kind. Those 
who are especially interested in the various phases of this 
question will find serious thinking and stimulating facts and 
statistics in Dr. Josiah Strong’s “Our Country” and “The 
New Era”; and more fully in Samuel Lane Loomis’ “Mod- 
ern Cities and Their Religious Problems.” Perhaps these 
authors have done more to call the attention of Christian 
philanthropists and workers to the serious nature and press- 
ing needs of “city evangelization” than any other writers 
on social and religious questions. It is a hopeful sign of the 
awakening of the church to find many lesser writers echoing 
and emphasizing the urgency of city missions and the more 
general organization of city evangelization on a much larger 
scale. It is just here that “church federation” has its most 
promising field. For if this world is ever saved the churches 
will have to exercise more of the saving grace of common 
sense, with less of sectarian spirit and method. The Gospel, 
ordinary good will, the common dictates of business econ- 
omy, the duties of good citizenship all demand the unity of 
religious forces in our cities, as in country and village. The 
congestion of our population in our great cities, the con- 
stantly increasing influx of a large and often undesirable 
foreign element add emphasis to the call for city evangeliza- 
tion and the unity of religious and civic forces in all efforts 
for spiritual and social and political betterment. 

The injunction of the Master to tarry in Jerusalem, his 
pathetic cry over the blindness of his own people, especially 
over the city of the great king, with its temple, profaned and 
soon to be trodden under foot of the Gentiles; the example 
of apostles under the direction of the Holy Spirit in evangel- 
izing the great cities of Asia Minor, of Greece and Rome— 
all should serve to divert and inspire every earnest effort 
toward the evangelization of the great masses in our mod- 
ern cities. 

Along with this problem of the city is one that interests me 
and should claim the affectionate interest of every minister 
of the manifold grace of God—the little country church. 
It seems to me that we are in danger of neglecting the coun- 
try church and thus of losing the mightiest influence for the 
preservation and purity of our national as of our individual 
and church life. For it is a fact that most of our ministerial 
recruits come from our country churches. It is God’s grace. 
It is his providence working in and through the plowboys 
as through the prophets of old. And so I make my appeal 
for the preservation of the struggling country churches for 
the larger interests of the evangelization and redemption of 
our cities and of the world. 





THE PR AYER-MEETING. 
SILAS JONES, 
Our Nation’s Banner, and What It Stands for. 

Topic July 1—Ps. 60; Rom. 13:1-7. 

Our nation’s banner stands for man’s right to worship 
God as his conscience dictates. It has sometimes been said 
that the government of the United States was established by 
men skeptical and irreligious. To this charge Bishop 
Spalding replies, “In declaring that ‘all governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed,’ they 
certainly did not believe they were ‘guilty of an act of pure 
blasphemy—a renunciation of the Deity.’ They were not 











declaimers and had no thonght of making ‘a declaration of 
the independence of the earth,’ which would have been false 
and foolish both from a scientific and a rhetorical point of 
view. In making this simple declaration our fathers did 
not dream that they thereby ‘politically tore down every 
altar and denied the authority of every sacred book and ap- 
pealed from the providence*of God to the providence of 
men.” They were not critics, but creators; not destroyers, 
but builders; and for them the providence of man was but 
a phase of the providence of God.” 

If our banner stands for freedom in religion it stands for 
the religion of the twentieth century and not that of the 
dark ages. Our government permits a man to worship 
sticks and stones if he wants to do that sort of thing. It 
will not interfere with the man who chooses to worship 
snakes and toads. But such men are nat representative of 
free institutions. They could not establish and maintain 
“a government of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple.” The men who establish and maintain a government 
like that of the United States are men whose ideas of deity 
are far above those of the savage. God is a God of law to 
them and men can discover his laws. Human society has 
its laws and these are laws of God. It is the duty of men 
to discover what these laws are and to give them the fullest 
obedience. Men cannot have the right idea of law while 
they have wrong ideas of God. When our government ap- 
peals to the people to make the state and national laws it 
appeals to them to search and find what sort of people they 
are and what sort of world it is in which they live. Inas- 
much as man’s study of himself and of his surroundings 
cannot stop short of the question of God, we must con- 
clude that a free government, indirectly but no less certainly, 
insists that men know God. 

In the past much has been said about the right of every 
man to do as he pleases. That is what a great deal of our 
patriotic speaking means to me. The negative side of the 
war for independence has been emphasized. The Fourth of 
July orator has been in the habit of denouncing kings with 
all the ardor of the men of 1776. He glories in the fact that 
no king can tell an American citizen what he must do. In 
the future we must insist more and more that our banner 
stands for a citizenship that is intelligent and morally 
sound. An oration on the responsibilities of citizenship 
may not create the excitement of one on the villiany of 
George III. or the cruelty of the czar or the sultan, but 
it will probably have in it more sense and patriotism than 
one can find in a dozen of those abominations called patriotic 
addresses. The highest type of man is required in a repub- 
lic. The slave of ignorance and sin invites the despot. If 
we should neglect the culture of men the penalty would come 
in the destruction of free institutions. Our flag stands for 
all that makes men fit to live in a republic. It cannot repre- 
sent a people ignorant and degraded. 





The River of Dreams. 


The river of dreams run silently down 
By a secret way that no one knows; 

But the soul lives on while the dreamtide flows 
Through the gardens bright, or the forests brown; 
And I think sometimes that our whole life seems 

To be more than half made up of dreams. 
For its changing sights, and its passing shows, 
And its changing hopes, and its midnight fears, 
Are left behind with vanished years. 

Onward, with ceaseless motion, 

The life stream flows to the ocean, 
And we follow the tide, awake or asleep, 
Till we see the dawn on love’s great deep, 
Then the bar at the harbor mouth is crossed, 
And the river of dreams in the sea is lost. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 
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Lesson 1 Israel Asking for a King. July s. 


Study vs. 1-22. Commit vs.4-7. (Read Deut. 17: 14-20: 1 Sam chs, 48.) 


GOLDEN TEXT: 1 Sam. 7:3. Prepare your hearts unto the 
Lord, and serve him only. 


LESSON: 1 Sam. 8: 1-10. 
INTRODUCTION. 


General Remarks.—We now turn from the study of the kingdom 
of God in its development under the Spirit to its development under 
the Law, from the study of Apostolic Christianity to the study of the 
early history of Israel. We are now to study the development of the 
kingdom under the monarchy. Let us then review the history up to 
this point. During the last half of 1902 we studied the earliest stages 
of this development. The seed of Abraham was selected and sep- 
arated from all others by peculiar laws and institutions, and made 
the repository of the divine revelation; and thus they are constituted 
the religious teachers of the world. Rom. 3:1, 2; 9:4. 

This people, variously called Hebrews, Israelites, and Jews, multi- 
plied into a mighty host. By the pressure from without and by the 
social experiences from within, they have been developed and 
cemented into one people. A period of transition is reached and 
Samuel, a prophet second only to Moses, is raised up to direct the 
transition. He exercises the office of judge, priest, and prophet, and 
under his wise rule the tribes are united-and a national consciousness 
is developed. Hence the people cry out for a king and a national 
organization like the great powers around them. During this quarter 
we are to study the Books of Samuel in which we have the only 
authentic account of how, under Samuel, the last of the line of 
judges, the theocracy of Israel became a monarchy. Besides Sam- 
uel the two other characters that figured in this transition period 
were Saul and David. These two books, I. and II. Samuel, in which 
we have the story of these three men and the history of the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy, cover a period of about one hundred 
years. They are one in the original, and are naturally divided into 
three parts: (1) The Story of Samuel’s Work, I. Sam. L—XV.; 
(2) The Story of Saul and David, L Sam. XVI.—II. Sam. I.; and 
(3) The Story of David's Reign, II. Sam. II.—XXIV. 

Trme—The chronology of this period is very uncertain. The Cam- 
bridge Bible puts the choosing of Saul at 1079 B. C., while Hast- 
ing’s Bible Dictionary puts it at 1037 B. C. Then we may say that, 
in round numbers, the monarchy began during the latter half of the 
eleventh century before Christ. 

Pitace—Ramah or Ramathaim, situated on Mount Ephraim, has 
been identified with Arimathza, the home of Joseph of Arimathza, 
and also with modern Beit-Rima, only a few miles nearly due north 
from Jerusalem. Here Samuel was born, lived, and was buried, and 
here it was that the Elders of Israel called upon Samuel and demand- 
ed a king. At this period there was no central capital. As Stanley 
says, “Shiloh was gone, Shechem was gone, and Jerusalem was not 
yet come.” Samuel ruled from his home, making a regular circuit of 
several towns, returning to Ramah. 

Persons—The Book of Judges leaves Israel in a state of anarchy. 
“Every man did that which was right in his own eyes.” Ju. 21:25. 
But the Book of Samuel opens with a hopeful outlook. In the first 
three chapters we have an account of the birth, the training, and the 
call of Samuel. He was given to God from his birth and the train- 
ing for his life work began with his infancy. As prophet he preached 
repentance and reformation, as priest he mediated the divine worship 
and brought the people intc fallowship with Jehovah, as judge he 
established law and order in Israel. His is the honor of having laid 
the foundation of the monarchy. It was under his wise and just 
administration that the people were united and the national con- 
sciousness developed. e was also the prophet-counselor of the 
first two kings, Saul and David. But this was not all. He founded 
the schools of the prophets that were destined to have a great influ- 
ence in the development of the kingdom of God. After the great 
victory at Ebenezer, Samuel had appointed his two sons judges to 
assist him in the administration of the affairs of Israel. But they 
did not inherit the wisdom of their father and their administration 
was unjust and corrupt. The people through their representatives, 
the elders, gather in a body before Samuel, at Ramah, and ask him 
to appoint them a king. He protests, but the people are determined, 
and at the command of God Samuel notified them that their request 
was granted. 


EXPOSITION. 

1. Samuel—The name may mean asked of the Lord. See 1:20 Was 
old.—Just how old we do not know, but too old to be longer active 
in governing Israel. Made his sons judges—Thus opening the way 
for the same kind of scandal Samuel had been told to rebuke when 
he was a child in the evil doings of Eli's sons. The weakness of 
age and the partiality of the parental heart led him into this mistake. 

2. First-born, Joel—Jehovah his God. Abijah—Worshiper of 
Jehovah. Judges in Beersheba—The place was so named from a 
well dug there by Abraham and called “the well of the oath.” It 
marked the southern limit of Palestine. Here Samuel’s sons made 
their headquarters. , 





3.. Walked Not in His Ways.—Samuel stands as the striking type 
of the just and incorruptable judge. In his famous address he was 
able to challenge all Israel to show a single bribe accepted by him. 
But his sons unfortunately did not follow his good example. Turned 
aside.—From his straight, honest way. After lucre.— oney which 
people were willing to pay them to get them to decide in their favor. 
Took bribes and perverted judgment—Their decisions were not 
= for justice, but on the side of the largest bribe. They were 
ers. 

4. Elders of Israel—Heads of leading families, chief men. Gath- 
ered themselves together—So they could act in concert. They were 
represeniatives of the whole people. Came to Samuel unto Ramah.— 
This was Samuel’s birthplace, his home for many years, and his 
burial place when he died. See chap. 1:1, It is called Ramathaim 
Zophim, and is located “in the hill country of Ephraim.” 

5. Thy sons walk not in thy ways——They had great respect for 
Samuel. It must have cost them an effort to tell him the unwelcome 
truth about his sons. It no doubt hurt the old man very deeply. 
Now make us a king.—Here is a formal request to change the gov- 
ernment from a theocracy, a government by the Lord through men 
like Samuel, to a monarchy, a government by a man alone. They 
had two reasons for their request; the first one was the fear that at 
Samuel’s death his wicked sons would continue in power, to judge 
us like all the nations. The second reason was their admiration for 
the way in which surrounding nations were governed. They felt 
oo - ee would be safer than the rule of these corrupt sons of 

amuel. 

6. The thing displeased Samuel—He was no doubt surprised to 
hear that his sons were so corrupt. They would without question 
conceal their misdeeds from him. And then what father but last of 
all admits the badness of his own children? Samuel, however, was 
not oe that they sought relief from bribery, even in his own 
sons. e was too just a man for that, but he was displeased with 
the remedy they suggested. God had formed their government. He 
felt that the thing to do was not to abandon it, but to purify it. The 
suggestion seemed to him to imply unfaithfulness on his part as 
judge of Israel. 

7. And Samuel prayed unto the Lord. This sentence is a very 
panies development of the character of Samuel. Though displeased 
e did not fly into a passion and abuse the men who had come to 
him on an unwelcome mission. Many men, even very good ones, 
would not have been able to endure the trial of that occasion with 
the calm self control which marked the actions of this strong, just, 
good man. Instead of hasty and pettish acts, he took the whole 
matter to his God in prayer. What an example to rulers, especially 
Christian rulers, in the midst of the trials of government! Hearken 
unto the voice of the people.—This answer to his prayer was evident- 
ly a great surprise and disappointment to the old prophet. Still it 
was an answer to his prayer, and he was too strong in his faith in 
God to find fault with it. No is just as much an answer to prayer as 
yes, if it comes from God. For they have not rejected thee -—Sam- 
uel was acting only as God’s agent. He was not, therefore, to allow 
his personal pride to influence him. But they have rejected me.— 
Here was the root of the matter. They were taking the evil lives of 
Joel and Abijah as pretexts. These evils could have easily been 
corrected. But they wanted a different form of government. They 
wanted to be rid of God and his prophets. 

8. According to all the works which they have done.—This final 
rejection of God was the culmination of the poison of idolatry which 
had been in their hearts in all the years since they left Egypt. For- 
saken me and served other gods——Remember how often, on the 
smallest occasion, they had turned to the most debasing idolatry. 

9. Now therefore hearken unto their voice—Nothing will cure 
them but experience. Let them have their way. Let them eat the 
fruit of their own folly. Let them drink the bitter cup of their own 
mixing. Let them fall into the pit of their own digging. It is often 
the only cure. Protest solemnly.—Thus placing the responsibility 
upon themselves. Shew them the manner of the king.—Point out to 
them the evils ef a monarchy and show them what suffering the 
change will entail upon their children. 

10. Samuel told all the words of the Lord unto the people.— 
Faithfully warned them of their wicked course, and the oppressions 
which would come to the nation from the source whence they were 
expecting glory and distinction. 


LESSON ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Bad sons of a good father. The sons of Samuel walked not in 
the ways of their father. History gives us many examples of this 
kind. The father of Aaron Burr was a worthy minister of the 
gospel and his grandfather was the great theologian, Jonathan 
Edwards. Josiah was perhaps the best king Judah ever had; his 
son Jehoiakim was one of the worst kings that ever disgraced any 
nation. Cambyses, son of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire, 
was cruel and incompetent as a ruler. 

Samuel's mistake. He appointed his sons to rule over the ple, 
though he must have known they were incompetent. In the days of 
Isaiah, Eliakin, a minister of the king, made the same mistake and 
brought upon himself and his house the contempt of the prophet. In 
every community there are good men who are so anxious to have 
their children in honorable and lucrative positions that they forget 
what is due to the public and they debase the public service by their 
selfishness. Washington refused to appoint a friend to office. He 
wanted to help his friend, but he knew the man was not capable of 
conducting the business of the office. 

(Continued on page 736.) 
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Tne Founper or Cueristenpom. By Goldwin Smith. Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. Pp. 44. Price, 50 cents, net. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith classes himself as a liberal of the old school 
He believes in the “practical recognition of a common spiritual 
humanity throughout the civilized world.” As an interpretation of 
history he writes of “The Founder of Christendom.” One must 
admire his frankness and fearlessness, though he find occasion to 
part company with him at times in his appreciation of the worth of 
Jesus. 

The old categories are inadequate. We are living to-day in a 
different world-culture from that which so greatly agitated the 
counsel of Nice. A new synthesis must be found and is being 
found for those who would get at the very heart and spirit of 
Jesus. And the study of so profound a thinker as Mr. Smith will 
be helpful to the devout and critical student. You may be sure 
that the conclusions he reaches are such as the critical critic and 
the scholarly scholar must at least accept. And it is well to know 
what are the lowest terms to which such a character can be reduced 
by any critical analysis. Let a man who cannot accept more start 
with the calm assurance that “no imagination could have created such 
a character” as Jesus, “with a religious and ethical system to cor- 
respond and given it an influence so wide and enduring ;” for his 
name it is “which forms the dividing landmark of the centuries” and 
“the personal influence exerted by Jesus nineteen centuries after 
his death, and the devotion of which he is still the object there is 
absolutely no parallel in history.” Let him then willingly do his 
will and he shall know whether it be from God or man. 

Mr. Smith, after discussing the limitations of Jesus, at least the 
things upon which He was silent, presents briefly a statement of 
Jesus’ teaching—poverty, wealth, importance of character and mo- 
tive above formal action; Fatherhood of God, universal brotherhood 
the end of tribalism; the inauguration of humanity. Fatherhood 
and brotherhood, he says, are the essence of all religion, and if we 
have ceased to believe in them the end of religion has come. “We 
may not be able to look behind the veil of death, but as long as we 
are his true disciples, we are in the Kingdom of God.” 





Trtacs AND Cructrrxton or Cuarist. The Gross Errors of Popu- 
lar Teaching in Regard to the Dates of the Birth of Christ, etc. By 
Clark Braden, Cairo, Ill. Published by the author, 1902. Pp. 263. 
Price, $1. 

This work has demanded much study and careful examination in 


regard to the dates of the arrest, the trial, the crucifixion, the 
burial, the resurrection and the ascension of our Savior. The author 
is one of the strong debaters among the Disciples of Christ. The 


critical points in the book are those which take the position that the 
seventh trial of our Savior, his third trial before Pilate, was on 
Wednesday morning, April 13; that he was sentenced by Pilate 
between 6 and 7 o'clock Wednesday, April 13, A. D. 70; that he 
was crucified between 9 and 10 o'clock Wednesday forenoon, April 
13, and that he was put into his tomb at sunset Wednesday, April 13. 
The author then places the resurrection of Jesus at sunset on Satur- 
day, April 16; he arose from the tomb, ascending May 26, A. D. 70. 
The author considers Good Friday and Christmas gross errors. The 
book must be carefully read to be appreciated. 


Dornes, by 
Pp. 35. 


Reicion in Dany Peter Ainslie. The Christian 
Temple Press, Baltimore 

This is a paraphrase with notes on the letter from James the 
brother of Jesus to Christians. Brother Ainslie has conducted a 
Bible institute in the church of which he is the pastor for a number 
of years, and, finding so many practical lessons in the epistle of 
James, he gave it the title, “Religion in Daily Doings.” He has 
used a number of the best translations of the Scriptures in making 
his paraphrase. We commend this excellent little book to our 
Christian workers everywhere. Write the author for copies of this 
little book. The price is very moderat: 


THE BIBLE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 735.) 

Give us a king. Bad government creates a demand for a strong 
ruler. Caesar came because Rome needed him. The virtue of the old 
republic had decayed and the only government able to preserve the 
state from ruin was that of a strong monarch. Napoleon became 
eniperor of the French because the French were not capable of gov- 
erning themselves. The city of Chicago has recently given an 
example of better things. The council was a few years ago in the 
hands of unprincipled men who sold the rights of the people for 
their own tee advantage. The people of Chicago grew tired of 
that sort of council and they proceeded to elect honest men. To-day 
the honest members have a large majority. So long as our cities are 
capable of defeating unworthy men, our nation will not need a dic- 
tator like Cesar or Napoleon. 

Power of.the king. When the English and Dutch were competing 


— 


for power and influence in the east, the English, in order to —— 
their rivals, industrionsly circulated the dangerous secret that 


the 






Dutch had no king. The oriental mind was astonished and per- 

plexed by the indication of a condition so utterly beyond the scope of 

its experience and comprehension; and the Dutch, alarmed for the 

effect of this slur upon their respectability, stoutly repelled the charge 

as an infamous calumny, affirming that they had a great king, and 

— for the nonce their stadtholder to that higher rank, Kitts in 
eloubet. 

The displeased prophet. Samuel did not like what the people 
demanded. He thought it was a criticism upon his policy, and it 
was. But Samuel prayed to the Lord and was willing to receive 
enlightenment. In this respect he differs from the man who started 
out to run a church to suit his own notions. When the people 
suggested changes he told them he was the elder of that church and 
that what he said was law. Of course the church did not prosper, 
because it was not allowed to use a new idea. 
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Lowell (Mass.) textile workers’ strike declared off and 17,000 
operatives will resume work at former pay; $1,300,000 lost in wages. 

Ring for selling New York post office appointments discovered, 
with A. W. Machen, former free delivery superintendent, as head 
and participant in profits. 

Chicago's milk supply shown by health department bulletin as 9.6 
per cent below grade last week, against 5.8 for preceding week; 
excessive rains partly blamed. 

President Hadley in baccalaureate sermon at Yale university 
warned against overvaluing material dames and tangible suc- 
cess; unselfish leadership should be prized. 

Restaurant and hotel employés strike ended; work has been 
resumed; proprietors granted right to hire non-union employés; 
freight handlers for wholesale houses to strike. 

Attempt to murder czar of Russia reported in London newspaper 
dispatch from Moscow; would-be assassin disguised in police uni- 
form said to have entered Tsarskoe-Selo palace. 

Samuel J. Robinson, Lake Mississippi, Miss., attempted suicide in 
Saratoga hotel after losing $850 on ude as Derby winner; threc 
bellboys took morphine away from him after five minute struggle. 

Dozen indictments, including two prominent men, expected this 
week at New York and Washington as result of postal scandal 
exposé; fifty arrests likely, and investigation will last several months 
longer. 

Extravagant rentals paid by government for pneumatic postal 
tubes; cost at New York $414,145 yearly, while barely twenty min- 
utes is saved over wagon deliveries, and expense of latter is reduced 
only 25 per cent. 

_Andrew D. White, ambassador to Germany, in New York inter- 
view declared President Roosevelt and kaiser are alike except for 
nationality; latter the hardest working man in his country; his 

popularity gaining. 

Former Postmaster C. U. Gordon admitted civil service law 
evasions during his administration, to furnish places for republicans ; 
James N. Brady, head of supply department, cited as getting appoint- 
ment in that way. 

_The Rev. W. L. Tenney, secretary of American Missionary S»- 
ciety, in sermon declared that, after expenditure of $10,000,000 for 
negroes’ education, he is convinced of its success; Harvard and 
Yale prize winners cited. 





ALTAR STAIRS. 
(Continued from page 733.) 

plunged into the smoke. He found Esther, bewildered, al- 
most suffocated, standing in the library room, clutching in 
her hands the books she had come to save. It was too late 
now to retrace their steps. The library room had no out- 
side door, and no window but an inaccessible skylight. Sud- 
denly Mr. Sterling bethought himself of the basement. The 
stairway was close at hand, and there was an arched pas- 
sageway leading from the basement to the street for con- 
venience in unloading coal and conveying it to the furnaces. 
This might furnish a temporary retreat from the fire. He 
seized his companion by the arm, hurried her down the 
sairway and into the passageway, closing the iron door be- 
hind them, and then knelt down to thank God for their won- 
derful deliverance from a terrible death. 

There was a heavy load upon the preacher’s heart when 
he returned to the parsonage. His church was in ashes; 
and even if a house should be tendered him, he was phys- 
ically unequal to the effort of preaching and Winifred’s 
salvation must be delayed for another week. 

. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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The Man of Nazareth. 
Whatever we think of His light divine— 
For we differ, now as then— 
This heart’s confession is yours and 
mine— 
“He loved His fellow men.” 


The sweep of centuries can not dim 
The light of His steadfast love; 
Through all the ages the life of Him 
Shall shine as the stars above. 


A guide to follow in worldly things, 


Through the clamorous throngs of 
greed; 
The thought for the fellow man that 


sings 
Of Love as the only creed. 

And the selfish life in the busy mart 
Of the struggling world’s demesne 
Will pause and study the perfect heart 

Of the lowly Nazarene; 


Will pause and study and learn this 
truth, 
In the race for power and pelf— 
There’s something better in age and 
youth 
Than the single thought of Self. 


The wealth that tinsels your early ailm— 
The honor that seems so fair— 

For you, my brother, and me, the same 
In the end will not be there. 


The end must come with the parting 
breath, 
And neither power nor gold 
In the long, deep solitude of death 
Can the frozen hand enfold. 


Whatever we think of His light divine, 
Since ever the world began, 
This heart’s confession is yours and mine; 
That He was the perfect Man. 
—Harry 8. Chester in Inter-Ocean. 





An Opportunity for Writers. 

We desire to devote two pages each issue 
to “Home and the Children,” and wish to 
make them especially bright, attractive and 
helpful. We respectfully request sugges- 
tions and contributions from our readers. 
Little poems of from ten to twenty lines 

es of from 100 to 300 words, essays o 
. If you enjoy reading and writ- 
ing, help us to make this department “just 
as you would like it." Address all commu- 
nications to “Uncle Chariie,”’ editor of chil- 
dren’s page, care of Christian Century. 


There is no such thing as a secret 
heaven—then why be a secret Christian? 





MARRIAGEABLE AGE OF GIRLS IN 
INDIA. 

According to the Indian Witness, there 
is a growing sentiment in the Christian 
community in favor of petitioning the 
government to fix the minimum mar- 
riageable age of Christian Indian girls at 
fourteen. Some years ago the matter of 
this reform engaged the attention of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the leader of the 
Brahma Somaj, who collected medical 
testimony to the effect that eighteen was 
the time of a .woman’s maturity and, 
therefore, the fit time for marriage, 
though sixteen might be taken as the 
minimum age. Fourteen was fixed upon 
only as a compromise with the backward 
state of Indian opinion on the question. 
True, the Brahma Somaj includes a 
more enlightened and socially superior 
class to that found in the great body of 
the Christian community; but, the Wit- 
ness argues, surely the standard of the 
Brahma Somaj ought not to be consid- 
ered too high by a community which has 
its standard fixed by the purity and 
guaranteed by the power of the Son of 
God. 


For the Christian Century. 
PLAYING DETECTIVE. 
W. _T. Jebird. 

“Tll tell you what let’s play,” said 
yeorge Hayes to the three boys who had 
come to help him celebrate his fourteenth 
birthday; “let’s play detective.” 

“How do you play it?” they all asked 
at one time. 

“We'll just make up a way of our own,” 
replied George. “Mother told me to find 
some turkey nests for her. You know 
they go off in the woods and lay, and 
their nests are hard to find.” 

“What a funny idea,” said Will Jones, 
and then they all began to discuss the 
best way to find the nests. 

“Sure-enough detectives have an asso- 
ciation, or a union, or something,” said 
Will. 

Of course they organized an associa- 
tion, and made George president, “be 
cause it was his birthday,” they said. 

“Everybody listen to the rules,” com- 
manded George, when they had finished 
organizing. “We must all try to help 
each other and then divide the reward 
equal. But in this, there won’t be any 
reward,” he added. 

“T’ll be the governor,” said George’s 
father, who had overheard them, “and I 
do now hereby offer a reward of one 
dozen apples to the man who apprehends 
any of my wife’s turkeys that have been 
guilty of laying, and brings me one or 
more eggs as a proof thereof.” 

It was decided that each detective 
should go in a different direction and 
hunt until he thought it was noon and 
then come back to the house. If anyone 
found a nest he was to whistle to let 
the others know. 

“May I go, too?” asked George’s young 
brother James (or Jim), just as they 
were starting. 

“No, you can’t get along through the 
woods, where we are going,” replied 
George. 

“Yes, I can; please let me go,” pleaded 
Jim. 

“I think you might let him go,” said 
Mr. Hayes. 

“Oh, papa, he couldn't keep up. We 
never would find anything if we had to 
be bothered with him.” 

After saying this, George and his 
companions left Jim standing by his 
father, crying, and began to look for the 
eggs. Each one found a turkey and be- 
gan to watch her. The idea was to 
keep out of sight and watch the turkey 
until she went to her nest, when, of 
course, would be found the nest. This 
each of the boys were doing very patient- 
ly until Will’s dog, which had followed 
him, began to bark as if he had found 
something. Will found him at a hollow 
log, which he felt sure must contain 
something, from the way the dog acted. 

Will wanted to know what this was, 
so he whistled for the other boys to help 
him find out. They all came running, 
thinking he had found a nest. Then 
they worked to see what the dog was 
after and forgot for awhile all about 
their turkeys, but the boys all seemed a 
little disappointed when a family of rats 

scampered out of the log after they had 








broken into their nest. But where are 
the turkeys? Not one of them can be 
found and in a little while the bell rings 
and they had to go to dinner, eggless. 

“Where are the turkey eggs, boys?” 
asked Mr. Hayes when they had all 
seated themselves at the table. Each 
seemed to wait for the other to begin, 
until finally George said: 

“We haven't found any yet.” 

Just then little Jim came in, holding 
up a large turkey egg. 

“Where did you find it?” asked all the 
boys at once. 

“Right in the corner of the barn,” re- 
plied Jim. “L wasn’t looking for it. Mam- 
ma sent me after some hen eggs, and I 
just happened to see it.” 

“Jim gets the reward, I think,” said 
his father, and he gave him the apples. 

“Say, boys, hadn’t we better let Jim 
go with us next time?” asked George, 
after his father had gone. 

“Let’s make him president,” said Will. 

“Won't each of you have an apple?” 
asked Jim. “Papa said I ought to give 
you some of them even if you didn’t let 
me go.” 

“Thank you,” said all the boys as they 
took one; “we will take care that you 
go next time.” 





To sin not, avoid temptation. 


The influence of a kind or generous 
act never dies. 





BRAIN BUILDING. 





How to Feed Nervous Cases. 


Hysteria sometimes leads to insanity, 
and should be treated through feeding 
the brain and nerves upon scientifically 
selected food that restores the lost deli- 
cate gray matter. Proof of the power of 
the brain food Grape-Nuts is remarkably 
strong. 

“About eight years ago when working 
very hard as a court stenographer I col- 
lapsed physically and then nervously and 
was taken to the State Hospital for the 
insane at Lincoln, Neb., a raving maniac. 

“They had to keep me in a straitjacket 
and I was kept in the worst ward for 
three months. I was finally dismissed 
in the following May, but did no brain 
work for years until last fall, when I was 
persuaded to take the testimony in two 
cases. One of these was a murder case 
and the strain upon my nervous system 
was so great that I would have broken 
down again except for the strength I had 
built up by the use of Grape-Nuts. When 
I began to feel the pressure of the work 
on my brain and nerves I simply in- 
creased the amount of Grape-Nuts and 
used the food more regularly. 

“I now feel like my old self again and 
am healthy and happy. I am sure that if 
I had known of Grape-Nuts when I had 
my trouble eight years ago I would never 
have collapsed and this dark spot in my 
life would never have happened. Grape- 
Nuts’ power as a brain food is simply 
wonderful and I do not believe any 
stomach is so weak that it cannot digest 
this wonderful food. I feel a delicacy 
about having my name appear in public, 
but if you think it would help any poor 
sufferer you can use it.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There are desserts and desserts. The 
delicious health-giving kind are told 
about in the little recipe book: found in 
each package of Grape-Nuts. 
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FOR OUR CONSIDERATION. 

A book which is arousing no little in- 
terest, “Leavening the Nation,” has been 
recently issued by the Baker & Taylor 
Co. It is a surprise and a disappoint- 
ment. Having not had time yet to read 
it we give our readers the benefit of a 
criticism from the American Home Mis- 
sionary. We do not quite understand 
how we were so far left out of account 
in a book dealing with American Chris- 
tianity as not to receive a single respect- 
ful mention. Doubtless, there is a lesson 
here for us as well as for other people if 
we are willing to learn. 

“The literature of Home Missions is 
exceedingly limited, and the desire for a 
reliable and careful history of this vital 
branch of the Lord’s work has caused 
many to look forward to the coming of 
this book with something like eagerness. 
Dr. Joseph B. Clark, the author, is secre- 
tary of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and is fitted by culture 
and experience to write the story of 
American Home Missions. Indeed, one 
is tempted by the title to expect a mas- 
terly review of the parts played by all 
home missionary agencies in the work 
of “leavening the nation,” and from the 
prominence and religious affiliation of the 
author we are led to hope for large con- 
sideration, and an utter absence of prej- 
udice. Yet one can not read this book 
without a feeling of disappointment. The 
great expectations aroused by the title 
and the author’s reputation are realized 
in only a small degree. 

Instead of a general survéy, it turns 
out to be but a sectarian hand-book. 
The author’s narrowness of vision unfits 
him for the task of the historian. His 
utter failure to reckon some of the most 
potent facts and results in what he calls 
a “leavening of the nation” suggests a 
prejudice wholly unlooked for in one 
who essays the task to which he has de 
voted himself. 

“Leavening the Nation” will have its 
value as a fragmentary and partial con- 
tribution to the history of Home Mis- 
sions, but as a history of the “leavening 
of the nation” it can not be said to even 
cover the fleld in a cursory way. 

Not an allusion is made to the work 
of that body of believers who wear the 
name of Christ only or are known some- 
times as Disciples of Christ, notwith- 
standing the fact that we have been en- 
gaged in home missionary work side by 
side with the larger religious bodies for 
half a century. 

One who writes history should deal 
with facts impartially. We are frank to 
say Dr. Clark has not played the part 
of historian in his attempt to set forth 
the true history of American Missions 
and their effect upon the moral life of 
the nation. 

Those followers of Jesus who wear no 
name but his, have risen since 1809 to 
the strength of 1,207,000, while the Con- 
gregationalists, dating their beginning 
nearly a hundred years earlier, now num- 
ber but 645,994. The home missionaries 
of the Disciples win more souls to Christ 
per man than those of any other religious 
body, averaging last year 46 converts per 
missionary, while the Congregationalists 
averaged 3% per man; the Presbyterians 
(North), 7; the Northern Baptists, 8%; 
the Southern Baptists, 17; the Lutherans, 
19. And yet this historian of Home Mis- 
sions in the United States has but one 
mention of this great people in 362 pages, 


and this is the sentence (page 204) speak- 
ing of the beginning in Oregon: “When 
Dr. Atkinson reached Oregon in 1848 he 
found two Presbyterian ministers, Rev. 
Lewis Thompson and Rev. H. H. Spald- 
ing; two Baptist ministers and two 
churches; three Cumberland Presby- 
terian ministers; a number of Metho- 
dists, with six missionaries and twelve or 
fifteen preachers; some Campbellites, 
and numerous Catholics.” We pass no 
word of condemnation upon the for- 
getfulness of one so evidently cultured as 
Dr. Clark, which could betray him into 
the discourteous use of a name offensive 
alike to the Master and to those of his 
followers designated as “Campbellites.” 
We only express our surprise that a 
doctor of divinity of the Congregational 
persuasion should wholly ignore so large 
and so effective a force in the “leavening 
of the nation.” 

A few comparisons will make our 
meaning plainer. Speaking of the re 
sults of home missionary labor in In- 
diana, the author says: “Baptists and 
Methodists, South and North, have done 
a large missionary work in the state, the 
former showing about 800 churches, the 
latter nearly 2,000." The Disciples of 
Christ have 924 churches in Indiana. Dr. 
Clark says “one-third of its people are 
found in the membership of its 
churches,” i. e., 838,821 persons. Of this 
number, about one-sixth are members of 
the Church of Christ, or Disciples of 
Christ. 

Again, speaking of Iowa, Dr. Clark 
says: “To sum up the results of sixty 
years of home missionary culture in 
Iowa, one-third of her people are found 
in the membership of her churches. 

That all denominations have 
shared generously in the work and reaped 
rich of the reward, is seen in the fact 
that Methodists are able to call the roll 
of 1,600 churches; Baptists, 500; Pres- 
byterians, 502; Congregationalists, 300; 
Episcopalians, 100; and the Reformed 
Chureh about 70.” It is barely possible 
that the Doctor’s courtesy has here be- 
thought itself, and, remembering our 
aversion, has refrained from classing us 
with “denominations.” Yet we can not 
lay too much stress upon this mere 
guess. For no mention of our work 
occurs in spite of the fact that we have 
worked assiduously in the state for quite 
a half century and can “call the roll of” 
501 churches—1 more than the Baptists, 
2 more than the Presbyterians, 201 more 
than the Congregationalists themselves, 
401 more than the Episcopalians, and 431 
more than the Reformed. One in every 
thirteen of the church membership is a 
Disciple. 

In speaking of the Baptists in Kansas, 
the author says: “The growth of the 
denomination under home missionary 
culture has been extremely gratifying. 
More than 600 churches have been 
planted, with a membership of 35,000. 
Methodists have been even more success- 
ful with their 1,500 churches and 100,000 
communicants. Presbyterian organiza- 
tions number more than 500, and Episco- 
pal more than 600.” In Kansas we have 
417 churches and 49,634 members. But 
we are too small to mention. 

In Nebraska it is said the Congrega- 
tionalists have more than 200 churches 
and 15,000 members; the Presbyterians, 
278 churches and 15,000 members; Bap- 
tists, 300 churches and 15,000 members; 
Methodists, 740 churches and 45,000 mem- 


bers. The Disciples of Christ are too in- 
significant a factor to mention, having 
but 190 churches, with but 18,000 mem- 
bers—outnumbering each of the other re 
ligious bodies except the Methodists. 

Not a word is spoken of our pre-emi- 
nence in Oklahoma, where, by the voice 
of men of national repute, we have been 
accredited with holding the key to the 
situation with 154 live, self-supporting 
churches, with a membership of 12,200. 
Dr. Clark says: “Already Oklahoma has 
200 religious organizations, representing 
a church membership of 6,000. More 
than eighty Congregational churches 
have been planted, with their Sunday 
Schools and Endeavor societies, and their 
more than 3,000 communicants. Thirty 
Presbyterian churches have a good start. 
Baptist, Methodist and Episcopal mis- 
sions are represented by fifty more.” Yet 
no mention of the Disciples, who own 
church property to the value of $180,000, 
and were the first home missionaries on 
the ground. 

These quotations are sufficient, though 
by no means exhaustive. Perhaps the 
time will come when men who lead in the 
counsels of the religious world may write 
without prejudice the real record of 
Home Missions. But books like this 
sadden our hearts, while they impel us to 
our knees to pray all the more for the 
hastening of the great day “when all of 
God’s people are one.” 





Additions Reported Last Week.—By 
baptisms, 1,090; by letters and state 
ments, 102; from Methodists, 5; from 
Presbyterians, 1; from Baptists, 26; 
from United Brethren, 1; from Catholics, 
1; unclassified, 15; total, 1,241; dedica- 
tions, 2; one preacher.—M. L. Buckley. 





Fred A. Sheetz, pastor, Lewis, Iowa, 
writes: We remembered the orphans’ 
home with an Easter offering. Sent $10 
to Iowa Bible school work. Ladies have 
papered the church. I preached the G. 
A. R. memorial sermon and also for the 
M. W. A. 





POWERFUL. 





A Pure Food Drink Has Great Sustaining 
Power. 


The sustaining power of Postum Coffee 
when properly cooked is greater than 
most people imagine and it is well illus- 
trated in the story told by a young Texas 
woman who says: “I almost lived on 
Postum Cereal Coffee for over a month 
and there was over a week I did not eat 
anything at all but just drank the food 
drink Postum and yet I grew stronger 
and gaired weight. 

“Our family physician examined Pos- 
tum and decided to use it altogther in 
place of coffee. We all think it has no 
equa! as a nourishment for the sick, for 
besides being pleasant to the taste it 
is so strengthening. My father and moth- 
er have always been coffee drinkers and 
suffered all kinds of troubles from the 
coffee until about a year ago a neighbor 
was praising Postum and mother decided 
to try it. 

“They improved at once, and have 
drank Postum ever since, and mother, 
who used to be bothered with nervous- 
ness and sleeplessness particularly, is in 
splendid health now. She says the 
change came entirely from drinking Pos- 
tum and leaving off coffee.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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CONGO LETTER. 
E. E. FARIS. 

«Our work, the work of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, in Africa 
may now be said to be entering on its 
third period. The first period, lasting 22 
months, may be called the period of ex- 
ploration. The two young men who were 
sent out to locate a mission somewhere 
in the Congo Free State, were directed to 
avoid haste and to assure themselves 
that they had found the right place be- 
fore deciding to stay there. The differ- 
ent fields that seemed to be accessible 
were explored and many difficulties en- 
countered. The exposure in traveling 
the thousands of miles under unfavorable 
conditions cost the life of one of the two, 
and forced a settlement in a location 
which would never have been the choice 
if sufficient supplies of men and money 
had been available so as to leave the 
decision absolutely unhampered. It must 
not be assumed that the mission is un- 
favorably situated, however. It will make 
an admirable base for extension in any 
direction, as, being on the main river, 
there are excellent transport facilities. 
And even without this consideration, 
there is a large field of virgin soil all 
around us. There is no occasion for 
disparaging the present field, though it 
would have been better to have gone 
farther inland had it been possible. 

The second stage, that of seed sowing, 
began with my arrival at Bolengi in Feb- 
raury, 1899. This period is just about to 
end. Not that we are not still sowing 
the seed, but we are also gathering the 
harvest. During the nearly four years 
since we have been established here, we 
have been occupied with learning the 
language, getting the customs of the 
people, and preaching as best we could. 
An unfortunate proposal that the mission 
be moved into the Portuguese colony of 
Angola cost much valuable time to in- 
vestigate and cost in money perhaps as 
much as $400. The mission has been 
much handicapped from lack of workers. 
A strict continuity is absolutely essential 
if the work is to succeed. After the death 
of Dr. Biddle I was left quite alone for 
eight months. After I was ordered to 
Angola to investigate a healthy (7) place 
there, Dr. and Mrs. Bye were left on the 
station alone for nearly eight months. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lea came up from Angola, 
but had to return almost immediately, 
leaving Dr. and Mrs. Dye with Dr. E. A. 
Layton and wife, who had just come out. 
Dr. Dye was not able to stay out three 
years, but left a couple of months before, 
owing to the illness of Mrs. Dye. This 
left Dr. and Mrs. Layton alone on the 
station for eight months, with less than 
six months’ residence behind them. Now, 
it is impossible for one family to do any- 
thing aggressive, even if they have all 
the advantages of the language. But 
when without experience the position be- 
comes one of extreme difficulty. It will 
be seen that there have been three pe- 
riods of eight months each, within a 
period of less than five years, during 
each of which nothing could be done 
except hold things together and wait. 
Waiting is much more difficult than work- 
ing. 

The reader will be able to see some 
reason why the third period has been 
delayed so long, I mean the period of an 
organized church. But to this point we 
have arrived at last and we are very hap- 
py in the realization of the answers to 
our prayers. There seems to be a gen- 


eral awakening of the people to their 
need of the gospel. Some of the motives 
are very worthy, no doubt, and some 
seemed moved primarily by fear. The 
evangelist, however, welcomes any move- 
ment that draws the people to him with 
questions on their lips and endeavors to 
direct the minds in the right way. No 
one would have thought of connecting the 
eruption of Mt. Pelee with mission work 
on the Upper Congo, and yet several of 
the people who are now inquiring the 
way of life have declared that they were 
first impressed with a desire to be Chris- 
tions when they heard that forty thou- 
sand people had been killed in one day 
by a mountain falling on them! So far 
we have baptized twelve of them and 
there are many more waiting and ready. 
We do not extend an invitation in the 
way it is done at home, nor do we bap- 
tize a man on a profession of his faith 
only. Every effort is made to ascertain 
if the applicant is a penitent believer, and 
if there is a reasonable doubt of that 
there is no one here who is willing to 
baptize him. 

Of the twelve already baptized eight 
are married, and all but one are about 
full grown. The “popular” evangelist 
would therefore report by telegram that 
they were all “very valuable additions,” 
which we also could indorse, though we 
refuse the implication. The work abounds 
in interesting and puzzling problems and 
the speech of the people in picturesque 
figures. A common name of the Savior 
is Winoji, meaning one who saves from 
drowning. They often tell God that they 
have fallen into a hole, and ask him to 
lift them out. Some pray that Jesus will 
bind them hand and foot so they can 
never get away. A whole letter could 
be very profitable, devoted to this subject 
alone. 

The people here are born travelers and 
traders and a few of them have been 
baptized elsewhere, though perhaps none 
of them have remained true to their pro- 
fession while here. We are to organize 
the native church this week and some 
of these penitents will probably be in- 
cluded. Our present number is only the 
beginning of far larger things. I have 
an inquirers’ class that numbers over 
thirty, all of whom I expect to see Chris- 
tians. For the first time I can invite the 
friends of the work to thank the Lord 
for visible fruits of our labors. 

Bolengi, Jan. 12. 1903. 





BOSTON. 
J. H. MOHORTER. 

Monday, May 25th, was the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Since that time the 
Unitarians of New England have been 
worshiping at his shrine. They may not 
be willing to admit the divinity of 
Christ, but they fail but little, if at all, 
of deifying the philosopher of Concord. 
It has nct been Emerson the man, poet, 
or philosopher of which we have heard so 
much as Emerson the religionist. Noth- 
ing has been too extravagant to say about 
him. One of the devoted said the observ- 
ance of “this anniversary is a special 
sacrament.” Another said: “Emerson 
had the same sort of religion as Christ 
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had, and was the same sort of man 
Jesus was;” he belonged to that great 
spiritual anti-slavery society, among 
whose charter members are Buddha and 
Christ; Emerson was as sinless as 
Christ. Another said: “Emerson dis- 
counted Jesus,” and to crown it all one 
congregation here in Boston was dis- 
missed with a benediction in his name. 

Now, we are not disposed to detract, if 
we could, from Emerson as a beautiful 
character or as an intellectual genius, 
but when we are invited to respect him 
as an authority in religion, and that the 
Christian religion, and that, too, by those 
who deny the true source of authority 
in the Christ of Christianity, his divinity, 
we must enter a solemn protest. Jesus 
taught in that we “cannot serve two mas- 
ters,” and since I must make a choice, I 
prefer to follow the Christ of Nazareth 
to the sage of Concord. 

Since the Hebrew bard perhaps no one 
has sung more sweetly of nature in her 
outward dress than did Emerson, and 
yet he seems to miss the secret of all 
this beauty, the loving Father back of it 
all and in it all. He intimates that man 
is the only God. “The simplest person 
who in his integrity worships God, be- 
comes a God.” “The sun is but a splen- 
did mote in man’s eye; the moon is but 
his prolonged smile; the earth the sha- 
dow of his shape; the stars are the luster 
in the room of his soul.” The mind of 
man seems to be all. He has no Savior 
and hence no solution for sin. Indeed he 
does not recognize evil. This doubtless 
accounts for the fact that his followers 
are growing fewer. Jesus saves his 
people from their sins and for this reason 
yearning, sin-burdened hearts will ever 
turn to him. 

Scarcely had the celebration of Emer- 
son’s anniversary closed before another 
important event took place of great in- 
terest to the Unitarian. It was the 
unveiling of a monument to the memory 
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of William Ellery Channing. This monu- 
ment was provided for by a bequest of 
$30,000 in the will of the late John Fos- 
ter. It consists of a bronze statue stand- 
ing in a marble canopy. It stands in the 
Public Garden, directly in front of the 
door of the old Arlington church, the 
direct successor of the old Federal street 
church of which Channing was pastor 
for so many years. The unveiling took 
place on June ist. The speakers were 
President Eliot of Harvard, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale and Lieut.-Goy. Guild. There 
is no doubt that Channing was a great 
and good man. I am inclined to think 
he was much nearer the truth of God 
than many of his successors. It is a 
fitting thing that the memory of the work 
of good men should be kept green. The 
speakers on this occasion impressed us, 
or tried to, with the fact that we have 
all became Channingized. I would rather 
this than to be Emersonized, for I regard 
Channing as one of the finest products 
of “liberal Christianity.” 

These events have deeply stirred the 
«hurch life in certain quarters. The New 
Englanders are credited as being cold 
and void of enthusiasm. That depends, 
if it is some relic of historic times, or 
some one of their “greatest on earth,” 
they can get up as much enthusiasm as 
the “bleachers” in a ball game when some 
favorite knocks a “home run.” 

Boston. 





TO OUR READERS. 

The Christian Century has a host of 
true friends who have aided us in the up- 
building and enlargement of the paper. 
Our subscribers show their appreciation 
of a high-grade Christian journal plead- 
ing for loyalty to the Word of God and 
liberty in the Son of God by prompt 
business courtesy. However, among a 
large number of subscribers, some are 
delinquent. Our readers who are 
prompt in remitting their subscriptions 
will bear with us while we urge 
those who are in arrears to give this 
matter their attention. Our subscription 
department is sending out several thou- 
sand statements this week. We trust 
these statements will receive the prompt 
attention of our friends. A Christian 
paper, as well as a Christian church, 
should be conducted on the best busi- 
ness principles. A good business man 
desires regular statements of his account 
We trust our true Christian workers to 
let us hear from them promptly. Reader, 
if you do not receive a statement, and 
your subscription is overdue, please let 
us hear from you also 


A SUCCESSFUL WORKER. 

Orvis F. Jordan was Dorn near Gibson 
City, Ill., September, 1877. In 1896 he 
graduated at the academy, Paxton, IIl., 
after a three years’ course. He received 
an A. B. degree at Eureka College with 
the class of 1899. His first pastorate 
was at Fisher, Ill. Aithough called for a 


Orvis F. Jorpan. 


second year he took charge of the mis- 
sion church in Rockford in September, 
1900. The church at that time numbered 
79, with a Sunday schoo] attendance of 
about 50. The meetings were held in a 
hall and the church had no property ex- 
cept song books and communion set. In 
the spring of 1901 a stone church in the 
heart of the city was purchased from 
the German Lutherans and refurnished. 
This is now almost paid for. There have 
been 87 additions, mostly by confession 
and baptism. The present membership 
is 145. The Sunday school enrollment is 
170. The church supports a good C. E. 
society and an auxiliary to the C. W. B. 
M. It has received assistance from the 
Illinoic TChristian Missionary Society up 
to this time, but hopes by another year 
to be entirely self-supporting. Rock- 
ford is a city of 35,000 and promises to 
have 100,000 in the not distant future be- 
cause of its manufacturing interests. In 
August, 1900, Bro. Jordan married Ida 
Kinsey of Portland, Ind. Miss Kinsey 
had served five years under the C. W. 
B. M. at Bina, India, with a most credit- 
able record. As Mrs. Jordan she is ag- 
gressive in the Rockford work and in 
addition is pastor of our mission in the 
neighboring chy of Belvidere. 


* 


A NOTABLE CHARACTER. 
By Chas. M. Fillmore. > 


In the death of J. H. Lockwood at Cin- 
cinnati, June 17th, the church lost one of 
its most noted characters. Though past 
eighty years of age, he was active to 
the last, having preached on the Sunday 
preceding his death and being engaged 
in the writing of a paper for the Minis- 
terial Association at the time he was 
stricken with paralysis, only to survive 
a few hours. 

He was present at the meeting for the 
organization of the Christian Missionary 
Society of the Disciples in 1849, was 
also at the last meeting in Omaha last 
October, and missed very few of the 
annual sessions between the first and 
last 

He began preaching for the church in 
Bethel, Clermont county, in 1851. He 
afterward became pastor at Madison, 
Ind., for eight years. He then returned 
to his first charge at Bethel, where he 
preached continuously up to the time 
of his death, being pastor of this one 
congregation more than forty years. We 
believe that this is the longest continu- 
ous service of a congregation by any 
minister among the Disciples. 

For thirty years he was corresponding 
secretary of the Twenty-third Mission- 
ary District of Ohio. He was then 
elected its president, and at the last an- 
nual meeting of the district was elected 
president, not for a year, but for life. 

We hear and read considerable these 
days about the ministerial “dead line.” 
Bro. Lockwood proved that it is not a 
matter of mere years. Though past 
fourscore he was as vigorous and earnest 
as many a preacher of half his age. 

He had learned the happy faculty of 
keeping young. He was full of optimism 
and cheer. Not the youngest among 
us was more cheerful and hopeful than 
he. His companionship was a benedic- 
tion of sunshine to all who nad the honor 
to associate with him. 

The young preachers especially ap 
preciated his friendship and help. He 
was a member of the Cincinnati Chris- 
tian Preachers’ Association, and always 
took an active interest in questions it 
discussed. 

He had been assigned the topic, “Lib- 
erty Among the Disciples,” for the next 
meeting of the association. He had just 
finished his work of writing out notes for 
the address, closed the book from which 
he had made a quotation, closed his Bi- 
ble, when the fatal malady struck him, 
he fell to the floor, and before the next 
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morning had passed into his Maker's 
presence. 

The last words he wrote, the closing 
sentence of his address to his brethren, 
a quotation from his beloved Book of 
Books, was so characteristic of his life, 
“In all things charity—love.” 

We hope to furnish the Christian Cen- 
tury with at least an abstract of this 
paper on “Liberty Among the Disciples” 
for next week’s issue. We are sure it 
will be especially interesting to the read- 
ers of the journal which has emphasized 
this principle so much among us. 

Services were held in memory of him 
in the Richmond Street church, Cincin- 
nati, of which he was elder, and at 
Bethel, where he nad served as minister 
so long. The services were in charge 
of Vernon Stauffer, but a number of his 
fellow-ministers took part. People came 
to the service in Bethel from all the 
regions round about. The spacious 
church would not accommodate half who 
came to honor his memory. 





WHAT OF THE BIBLE SCHOOL? 

J. H. Bryan in Introduction to lowa Bible 
School Quarterly. 

The ever-increasing estimate in which 
Bible school work is held by those who are 
endeavoring to bring the world to Christ 
and build the Christian up in Christ, is 
only another evidence of the trend of 
the times back to apostolic Christianity. 
The teaching function of the church is 
one which during the dark ages was 
ignored, and which even to-day is too lit- 
tle regarded. The great word has been, 
“Preach the Gospel,” and the preacher 
has been the center of the activities of 
the church. So much has this been the 
case that without the preacher we have 
thought we could not have “church.” We 
might have a prayer meeting, a song 
service, a social, a Sunday school, at 
the house of the Lord without the 
preacher, but if he was not present we 
trad no “church.” It is not strange, there- 
fore, with this taint of Romanism upon 
us, that everything about the house and 
the work generally was arranged with 
the preacher as the center. Our houses 
are auditoriums in which he may preach, 
rather than schoolhouses in which the 
people might be taught. The church as- 
sembles, fot to search the Scriptures, 
but to hear the preacher preach. The 
Bible school, in many cases, is not even 
considered a church service, and it is not 
expected in any way that the church 
members should be present. This ses- 
sion is for the boys and girls. Of course 
if any church member chooses to attend, 


it is all right, but no obligation to at- 
tend is acknowledged by the member- 
ship, and no obligation to “teach,” ex- 
cept by the lecture process of the pulpit, 
is considered of authority by either eld- 
ers or preachers. In this respect there 
needs to be a restoration of the primi- 
tive order, which provided that all na- 
tions should be made “disciples,” that 
these disciples should be taught, and 
made it a requirement of the elders 
that they be “apt to teach.” 

No less slow to recognize this obliga- 
tion have been our Bible colleges. In 
preparing a young man for the minis- 
try they have been very particular that 
he should study “The Preparation and 
Delivery of Sermons,” but where has he 
been taught even the simplest rules and 
principles of pedagogy? They have in- 
structed him as to theegenerdl manage- 
ment of “church” services, and in “pas- 
toral duties,” but where have they 
taught him how to conduct a Bible 
school? As a people we are not behind 
others in these matters. Theological 
seminaries, with but here and there an 
exception in the way of a few lectures, 
have uniformly ignored the teaching 
function of the church. They have turned 
their attention to the production of 
preachers instead of teachers, pulpiteers 
instead of schoolmen. But a Bible people 
should be the leader in Bible teaching 
and Bible studying. While we are well 
along with others, we are not satisfied. 
We must lead in this, as in‘other mat- 
ters in the restoration of the ancient 
order. Some progress is being made. 
The introduction into Drake University 
of a full term of Bible school work this 
spring is a long step in that direction. 
The plan to introduce into every school 
a normal course, with the idea that each 
congregation should so instruct certain 
ones in its membership that they may be 
able to “teach others also,” is another 
step. The Home Department, which in- 
sists that “every disciple shall be a dis- 
ciple,” if not in the main church school, 
at least at home, is another advance step. 
The constant remodeling of old church 
buildings, and the modeling of new ones 
to conform to the needs of the teaching 
work as well as the preaching service, 
and the equipment of our church houses 
with modern appliances for the teachers, 
are other evidences of this appreciation. 
Each year we have heard of the revival 
season for the ingathering of members 
to the “church,” but only this year has 
there been anything like a general, con- 
certed move made for adding to the 
membership of our schools. 


We are only now enlisting lowa schools 
in Iowa missions, and it still remains for 
us to have a concerted effort among our 
Bible school workers to use their splen- 
did opportunities for the conversion of 
their pupils. Teachers’ meetings, so 
necessary to the best results, are all too 
rare, and often of little value because of 
crude methods of work; and books on 
Bible school methods, either in the li- 
brary of the individual teacher, or super- 
intendent, or the library of the school, 
are practically unknown. The trained 
teacher is yet a dream, and the graded 
school is looked upon as either an im- 
possibility, or something of doubtful 
good. 

But while so much is to be accom- 
plished, there is no need of discourage- 
ment. Indeed, the very realization of 
our shortcomings is ane of the best rea- 
sons for being encouraged. And again, 
the splendid results of our Bible school 
work, in spite of poor equipment, un- 
trained teachers, and the indifference 
and lack of support of the ordinary 
church member, is a cause for rejoicing. 
So long as 85 per cent of the new church 
members come from the school, so long 
as it furnishes the best as well as the 
most members, so long as the schco] re- 
mains one of the most potent factors in 
the state in making good citizens—law- 
abiding, sober and industrious, so long 
as the president of our State Normal 
College counts the Bible schools as a 
factor in the betterment of Iowa not less 
than the whole public school system com- 
bined, we need not even apologize for the 
results attained. But yet we are not 
satisfied with those results, and because 
we are not we have sent forth the fol- 
lowing pages, hoping the suggestions 
contained therein will help the reader in 
his effort to do “more work, better 
work,” in the cause of the Great Teacher. 
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H. C. Saum, Prairie Depot, Ohio, re- 
ports two baptisms. Prayer meeting av- 
erages fifty. Three young people ex- 
pect to prepare themselves for mission- 
ary service. 
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C. A, Freer goes to Collinwood, Cleve- 
land, July 1. ; 
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The Illinois state convention will be 
held at Eureka, Aug. 21-Sept. 3. 

West Side church, Dayton, Ohio, will 
build a $10,000 church this summer. 

The Ironton (Ohio) church and Sunday 
school raised $120 for all missions Sun- 
day, June 7. 

The church at Canton, O., is planning 
toerect one of the best equipped build- 
ings in the state. 

Clares Yeuell, 
ports one confession. 
meetings at once. 

ork at Hammond, Ind., is prospering 
under the ministry of C. J. Sharp. One 
confession recently. 

F. BE. Andrews, Jeffersonville, Ind., re 
ports two additions at his regular ap- 
pointment at Bethel. 

The Bible School 
ready for the third quarter. 
special introduction price. 

Any church having second hand “Chris- 
tian Hymnist” for sale is asked to write 
J. Cronenberger, Ashland, O. 

The Bible School Quarterly is proving 
itself popular, with an increasing num- 
ber. Write for special introduction 
price. 

B. J. Sias and Frank McVey began a 
meeting a week ago at Exeter, Neb. 
Meeting moved to opera house. Two ad- 
ditions. 

The Iowa Christian convention is in 
session this week. We shall expect a 
good report next week. The Iowa work 
has made great progress in the last dec- 
ade. 


Plymouth, N. C., re 
He is open for 


Quarterly is now 
Write for 


We are glad to give our readers this 
week a letter from E. E. Faris, who, with 
his noble wife, is doing valiant service 
in Africa. 

I. J. Tisdall, Forrest avenue, Buffalo, 
N. Y., reports seven additions during 
May. Five baptisms last Lord’s day and 
one confession. 

Leonard V. Barbre reports one more 
confession at Second church, Terre 
Haute, Ind., making 78 since he began 
the work last October. 

J. Cronenberger, pastor, Ashland, O., 
reports apportionment met Children’s 
Day, with a fine exercise and crowded 
house. One baptism recently. 

O. D. Maple, Lawton, Okla., reports 
four additions by letter. The churches 
of Lawton have invited Evangelist Hale 
to assist them in a union meeting. 

A. McLe&n, president of the Foreign 
society, is on an extended trip, visiting 
the State Conventions on the Pacific 
Coast. He will return early in August. 

Geo. A. Ragan of Hiram has accepted 
the work of state evangelist of Ohio and 
is now in a meeting with the newly or- 
ganized church in McConnelsville, with 
thirty-six additions at the end of the 
second week. 

Alex. McMillan, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
writes: Five added by letter here yes- 
terday, all from England. This gives us 
a membership of 34, two more than 
double what we organized the church 
with last fall. 

T. A. Lindenmeyer has closed his 
work at Saybrook, Ill, to accept the 
work at Goldfield, Ia. Bro, Lindenmeyer 
delivered the Decoration day address at 
Goldfield, preached memorial sermon to 
I. O. O. F., and at Union service. One 
confession. 

Dr. G. W. Taylor of Illinois has just 
given $500 to the Foreign society to aid 
in the erection of a Christian Chapel at 
Osaka, Japan. The chapel will cost 
$1,500. One thousand dollars has been 
secured, and the remaining $500 is great- 
ly needed. 

G. L. Wharton, formerly of India, but 
for some three years pastor of the church 
at Hiram, will re-enter the service of the 
Foreign society as a missionary to India 
during the coming year. He is much im- 
proved in health. His wife and family 
will remain in Hiram. 

Guy Hoover, Minerva, Ohio, writes: 
The Sunday school of our church here 
held its fourth annual missionary rally 
yesterday. The offerings will exceed 
$120. Ten additions at regular services 
during the last two weeks, six by bap- 
tism, four by statement. 

Edward W. Pease, our missionary at 
Holmestrand, Norway, in a recent com- 
munication, says: “Everything appears 
in prosperous condition in Norway. 
Three were ordained this week as dea- 
cons in Christiania; 11 baptized in Ners- 
naes; one in Ormark. 

The storms and floods interfered some- 
what with the Children’s day offering. 
The schools are doing well, however, and 
it is believed they will give more this 
year than ever before. The schools 
should make haste to forward their of- 





ferings to the Foreign society, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 

South Piedmont District convention 
will be held at Museville, Pittsylvania 


County, Va., July 22-24, 1903. Notify 
Rev. A. F. Ramsey, Ajax, Va., if you are 
coming. Those coming by rail will be 
met at Ajax station, Franklin and Pitt- 
sylvania R. R., with conveyances. Frank 
Marshall, Jr., secretary. 

Bruce Brown, pastor of the North Side 
Christian church, Chicago, has been in 
Denver the past week in attendance on 
the commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Denver. Bro. Brown has been 
doing graduate work and returned to re- 
ceive the degree of Ph. D. The Chris- 
tian Century extends congratulations. 

Claris Yeuell delivers the following 
lectures: “Jaunts About Jamaica,” “Some 
Lights and Shadows of London,” “On the 
Summits of the Sunny South,” “Spur- 
geon, Prince of Preachers,” “Gladstone, 
Man, Statesman and Christian,” “Music,” 
“Some Glories and Duties of Our Inde 
pendence.” Write him at Plymouth, N. 
C., for terms. 

B. H. Kellar reports the closing of a 
successful meeting with J. V. Coombs, in 
which there were an even fifty additions, 
thirty-two by confession. Considering 
the rains and floods and the fact that 
the meeting lasted, all told, less than 
three weeks, it is considered a success. 
The church is. well pleased with Bro. 
Coombs’ work. 

Miss Lillian MacDougall, who had 
charge of the music in the public schools 
at Batavia, N. Y., has accepted the posi- 
tion of musical director in the public 
schools at North Tonawanda. We con- 
gratulate the church at that place on 
having such an earnest worker in their 
midst. Miss MacDougall has a bright 
future before her. 

The veteran J. H. Lockwood died sud- 
denly at the home of his daughter in Cin- 
cinnati, June 17. More than 80 years of 
age, he was still in the active pastorate, 
having served the church at Bethel, Cler- 
mont Co., for more than 40 years. He 
had the warm affection of hundreds and 
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RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 


Don’t Take Medicine, External Rem- 
edy Brings Quick Relief. FREE 
on Approval. TRY IT. 


We want everyone who has rheumatism 
to send us his or her name. We will send 
by return mail a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the wonderful external cure which has 
brought more comfort into the United 
States than any internal remedy ever 
made. If they give relief, send us One 
Dollar; if not, don’t send us a cent. 


———_ 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles 
of the feet and cure by absorbing the pois- 
onous acids in the blood through the large 
pores. They cure rheumatism in every part 
of the body. It must be evident to you 
that we couldn’t afford to send the drafts 
on approval if they didn’t cure. Write to- 
day to the Magic Foot Draft Co., RZ-25, 
Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial 
pair of drafts on approval. We send also 
a valuable booklet on Rheumatism. 





the devotion of all the younger ministers 
who knew him was marked. 

Dr. A. L. Shelton, who graduates from 
the medical college of Kentucky Univer- 
sity, located at Louisville, a Kansan, by 
the way, has been appointed a medical 
missionary to Nankin, China, and will 
sail in company with his wife in Septem- 
ber. It has long been his desire to be a 
missionary. He is well equipped for his 
work. He will be associated with Dr. W. 
E. Macklin. 

We have received many words of com- 
mendation from our Christian Endeavor- 
ers in regard to the Christian Endeavor 
number of the Christian Century. “It is 
fine,” said one. “Superb,” another. “We 
appreciate your interest in Christian En- 
deavor work,” says still another. . We 
are glad to get these words of com- 
mendation from the earnest workers in 
the ranks. Any Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety desiring to get up a club for the 
Christian Century will receive a liberal 
discount. We have some good Christian 
Endeavor books which we will send as 
premiums for new subscribers. 





We call attention to the advertisement 
of the Natural Body Brace Co., Salina, 
Kan., in another column. This is a com- 
pany of very high standing, vouched for 
by the leading banks throughout the coun- 
try. Their home banks say the compa- 
ny’s methods of doing business are all 
that a customer could ask. They prove 
by the most skilled physicians and thou- 
sands of wearers that their brace is the 
best of cures for ailments peculiar to 
women and girls, and for abdominal 
weakness, backache, lung troubles or gen- 
eral weakness of either sex. It cures 
after everything else has failed. Their 
book of plain, common sense reasoning, 
which is fully illustrated, is sent free in 
sealed envelope to all who askforit. They 
refund the purchase price to any one who 
is not pleased with the brace after 30 
days’ trial. We suggest that you write 
to them for full information. 





W. I. Thomas of Jewell, Kan., has 
called our attention to the fact that 
Canon Cook, regius professor at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, maintains that Paul 
was the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. While the Pauline influence has 
generally been recognized in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, most scholars in recent 
years have doubted whether Paul was 
the author of this epistle. There are 
probably other scholars besides Canon 
Cook who are of this opinion, although 
we do not recall them at this writing. 

The Christian Century has received 
word that Mr. J, A. Purdue, Jr., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Albert Purdue of At- 
lanta, Ga., died on June 9th. He was 
one of the promising young business 
men of Atlanta. We were frequently en- 
tertained in the home of his parents and 
always found Albert to be a perfect gen- 
tleman. In June, 1898, he married Miss 
Louana Rhodes, only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Rhodes. We extend our sym- 
pathy to both families. 

Madison A. Hart writes: For a year 1 
have noted the character of the work 
being done in William Woods College. 
Well may those who have given money, 
time and prayers for the success of this 
worthy institution feel that they have 
not given and offered petitions in vain. 
It is an honor to the brotherhood and is 
worthy ofthe patronage of those who 
would have their daughters educated in 
the noble art of living and serving. Pres- 
ident Jones is well fitted for his re 
sponsible position. He has the confi- 
dence of every one and is doing all in 
his power to increase the usefulness of 
this growing college. Those who are in- 
terested in the development of young 
womanhood and the onward march of 
truth should respond to the appeal made 
for the proposed building which will 
add much to the usefulness of the insti- 
tution. 

Clare P. Smith, minister of the North 
Side church, Kansas City, Kas., was 
wedded last week to Miss Nellie Mar- 
garet Wackly, one of the most talented 
and popular young ladies of that city. 
Bro. Smith’s work prospers in every de- 
partment, and the congregation has be- 
come a recognized factor in the higher 
life of the city. There were four acces- 
sions last Sunday, making sixteen dur- 
ing the month at regular services, and 
about fifty since the first of the year. 
The Tabernacle, although nearly three 
miles from the recent flood, which ren- 
dered twenty thousand people homeless 
in the manufacturing district of that 
city, has for two weeks been the home 
of forty families, comprising over one 
hundred persons. Many wagon loads of 
clothing and provisions were solicited by 
committees, representing the congrega- 
tion, which, with a hundred garments 
made by the Ladies’ Aid Society, were 
distributed to over two hundred people. 
This is the practical work of a progres- 
sive city church. 





Work moves along nicely here. Two 
very valuable additions recently received 
in the church. Children’s Day a fine 
success. All departments growing in 
good work. Hope soon to use some 
special illustrated Sunday evening ad- 
dresses. Audiences are standing the 
summer drain splendidly. The Christian 
Century wears the freshness and bright- 
ness of the new century’s morning.— 
From L. C. Howe, pastor, Elwood, Ind. 
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Children's Day a great day in Bellaire 
church. Large audiences at all cervices. 
Bible school and church uniting. Miss 
Mary Kelly, one of-our returned mis- 
sionaries from China, spoke for us. Of- 
ferings nearly $240, and we lope to 
make it $250 by next Sunday. This 
added to our March offering makes us a 
Living Link.—Geo. EB. Hopkins. 

We have just closed a very excellent 
little meeting here. This is the best 
gleaned field that I have ever seen, but 
the Lord added 22 to the church. Anda 
large proportion of them were men and 
boys by baptism, some of the most in- 
fluential men in the community. This is 
a very excellent little church. Bro. Laye 
is the very industrious preacher. E. W. 
Brickert, Evangelist, Sabinal, Tex. 

Your good paper comes regularly. |! 
like its tone and spirit. It manifests the 
spirit of “fraternity” instead of “fight.” 
I spoke to the Ben Hurs this morning. 
House filled. We raised last Sunday for 
Children’s day for F. M., $100, for home 
missions $115.13, all in cash. We had 243 
at our Sunday school today. Subscrip- 
tion list for our new church growing 
constantly. All departments are pros- 
perous.—A. W. Hootman. 

We had 13 additions yesterday, ten 
by confession, two by letter and one from 
the M. E., at Elvins, Mo. Raised $15 
for the Benevolent Association of the 
Christian Church and $6.50 for missions. 
Next Lord’s day our protracted meeting 
will begin. Bro. Head will assist me. 
Bro. McDaniel, one of our former singing 
evangelists, and successful business men, 
has charge of the music and choir. His 
wife is aleo an excellent worker. A will- 
ing worker society has been organized. 
The Bible school, C. E. and all depart- 
ments are working toward a successful 
meeting. [t is our intention to dedicate 
our house of worship in August.—John 
G. M. Luttenberger, 5104 Morgan street, 
St. Louis, 

Gift to Drake.—During the afternoon 
session of the board of trustees of Drake 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SPECIAL 
TRAIN TO DENVER. 

The passenger department of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Ry. has arranged 
for a special train account United Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor convention, 
Denver, July 9-13, 1903, to leave Chicago 
10:30 p. m. Tuesday, July 7, with Pull- 
man Standard and tourist sleeping cars, 
free reclining chair cars and standard 
day coaches through to Denver without 
change. This special train will enable 
Endeavorers and their friends to travel 
westward in congenial company and upon 
schedule arranged for their special con- 
venience. The route is over the only 
double track railway between Chicago 
and the Missouri river, and will traverse 
the rich prairie and farm regions of Iowa 
and the Platte valley of Nebraska by 
daylight. Only $25.00 round trip from 
Chicago, and correspondingly low rates 
from other points. Tickets good to re 
turn. until August 31. Very low side-trip 
rates to points in Colorado. For ijlustrat- 
ed folder and full particulars address W. 
B.. Kniskern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


University Mr. W. L. Bush, of the Bush 
Temple of Music, of Chicago, came be- 
fore the board personally and made the 
University a cash present of $2,000. Mr. 
Bush explained last evening that the gift 
was partially urged by a matter of senti- 
ment. Rev. Geo. F. Hall of Chicago, who 
preaches every Sunday in the Bush Tem- 
ple of Music, was one of the first stu- 
dents of Drake University, and it is 
largely owing to the esteem in which he 
is held by Mr. Bush that the idea of a 
donation to the University first present- 
ed itselfi—Des Moines Register and 
Leader, June 11. 

Dedication at Chapel Hill, ind.—The 
church at Chapel Hill, Floyd Co., Ind., 
having worn out their old, have built a 
new and commodious one, which it was 
our pleasure to dedicate to Almighty 
God on Lord’s day, June 14. It is a beau- 
tiful home, substantially built. It is the 
gem of the community and certainly 
reflects great credit on both churcn ana 
community. Not more than one-third of 
the people who came to the dedication 
could get into the house. Money was 
raised to provide for the payment of al! 
debts. A great basket dinner in an ad- 
joining grove, where 1,000 peopie ate, 
was a feature of the day.—L. L. Carpen- 
ter, Wabash, Ind. 





Echoes From Children’s Day. 

The Sunday-school at Danville, Ill., re- 
ports a crowded house at their Children’s 
Day Exercises and $50 for heathen mis- 
sions. H, H. Loutzenhiser, Supt. 

Clear Lake (Riverton), Ill, Sunday- 
school was apportioned $30 and sends 
$50.—F. L. Turley, Supt. 

Richmond, Va. (West End S. S.), raised 
$60. Their apportionment was only $35. 

Columbus, O.: Our Children’s Day of- 
fering is a little over $30. Best we have 
ever done.—C. A. Freer. 

South Bend, Ind. (First church): We 
have just passed a glorious Children’s 
Day. Raised in cash a little over six dol- 
lars above our apportionment ($81.06). 
We have also about ten dollars more 
pledged and withal we may be able to 
reach the $100 mark. We had also five 
confessions from the Sunday-school, 
whicn, added to the success of the pro- 
gram, makes us a happy people—aA. L. 
Sturgis, Supt. 

One Sunday-school (Champion, O.), has 
ordered missionary boxes and _ started 
its children to work on the Children’s 
Day offering for the first Sunday in 
June, 1904. 

Indianapolis (Fourth), Ind., was appor- 
tioned $45, and sends $62. 


Colfax, Ind., apportioned $10. Their 
offering is $21. 

Fox Creek, Ky., sends $22.66. Their 
apportionment was only $10. 

Nashville (Woodland Street), Tenn. 


was apportioned $15. They send $41.79. 
Georgetown, Ill., apportioned $5; sends 
$20.20. 
Goldfield, 
sends $13.41. 
Portage la Prairie, Man., with a mem- 
bership of only thirty-five in the Sunday- 
school sends $40. 


lowa, apportionment, $5; 
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the Medical world has waited. It eradicates the 

deadly Consumption Tostro restores weak, worn 
and helpless invalids strong and healthy men 
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Co., Ltd., 1191 Main St., Ka'amazoo, Mich. 
From the Home of Alice of Old Vin. 
cennes. 


A. W. Conner has been spending the 
last two weeks in Vincennes. He may 
decide to move back from Bicknell to 
Vincennes in the near future. 

Geo. A. Gillett has given up the work at 
Monroe City. He is thinking some of 
giving up the work at Bruceville to go 
West. Cc. P. Cauble_ recently 
preached for the writer in the North 
Vincennes Mission church. He always 
preaches strong sermons. A. W. 
Gehres has resigned the work at Shoals. 
The church at Shoals has at yet called 
no one to succeed him, nor has he de- 
cided yet where he will take up work. 

. « Mrs. Oeschger recently made a 
trip to Worthington, where Bro. He A. 
Turney is the efficient minister. She 
went there in the interest of the C. W. 
B. M. She had a splendid meeting. Four 
new members were secured and four 
subscriptions to the Missionary Tidings. 
Bro. Turney has his work in good condi- 
tion. . . . The writer held a short 
meeting during the week evenings in our 
mission church in Vincennes. There 
were eight additions as a result of the 
meeting. Our Sunday school in this mis- 
sion averages one hundred. 

Frank Powers, who is a student in the 
Vincennes university and preaches for 
some of our churches around the city. 
won for himself and his friends great 
honor. An annual contest is held at the 
university at which a $25 gold medal is 
given to the best orator in the univer- 
sity. Bro. Powers won the medal on his 
oration entitled “Booker T. Washington.” 

. Elsie Jones, a yourg man from 
Calmuck, Ind., has been a student in the 
university here the last ten weeks. He 
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expects to be back again this coming 
year. it is his intention to enter the 
university here for a full course and to 
take up the study of the ministry along 
with his studies in the university. he is 
a young man of promise. ... Ray- 
mond Smith, the pastor of the Kensing- 
ton church, in Philadelphia, expects to 
spend July and August here in Vin- 
cennes. Bro. Smith is under appoint- 
ment to go to the foreign field. He will 
spend two years in special preparation 
for his work before going. Churches near 
Vincennes who wish to have an able man 
to preach for them on Sundays during 
these months will make no mistake in 
having Bro. Smith to visit them. —_ 
Our new church building is moving off 
nicely. The foundation has been laid 
and things are moving upward. ... 
We are all looking now with great pleas- 
ure to the meetings at Bethany Park. 
Let us not fail to attend the sessions of 
that famous resort and assembly of the 
saints. If you do not, you will be the 
loser. Wm. Oeschger. 
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TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
COMMENCEMENT. 

The recent commencement exercises 
of Texas Christian University brought to 
a close the most memorable year in the 
school’s history. In spite of depressed 
conditions in the field of higher educa- 
tion in Texas it has been for the univer- 
sity a year of expansion in every direc- 
tion, of increase of strength in every 
department of work. No other first-class 
educational institution in the state has 
held its own in attendance, but, although 
facing the same adverse conditions, Tex- 
as Christian University has, nevertheless, 
made a gain over all past records. These 
things have inspired all with confidence 
that no mistake was made when Presi- 
dent Zollars was given control of things 
ayear ago. The baccalaureat serv- 
ice on Sunday morning, May 31, was made 
a union meeting at the Central church 
by all the Christian churches in Waco 
Bro. Davis Errett, pastor of the Central, 
preached the sermon. In the evening 
President Zollars preached to another 
union meeting at University church. 

The main attraction on Monday was 
the annual oratorical contest for the 
Granville Jones gold medal. There were 
six orations, not one unworthy of the 
occasion. From them and from the evi- 
dent interest of the great audience we 
may judge that the day of the orator is 
not yet dead, pessimists to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The winning oration 
was entitled “The New South,” its au- 
thor being Fred Obenchain of Roswell, 
Sar On Tuesday evening there 
followed a concert given by the schools 
of Music and Oratory, and on Wednes- 
day evening a joint literary society en- 
tertainment. Features of lesser import- 
ance occupied the intervening days. 

Then on Thursday came the clos- 
ing climactic session,splendid music, 
graduating orations and to crown all one 
of those wonderful commencement ad- 
dresses from President Zollars that will 
always be an inspiration to those whose 
privilege it has been to hear him. His 
subject was “Saving Life,” and after 
showing that saving life is the one work 
given to us all, and setting forth the 
truth that for success in his work each 
person must pay the price—in order to 
save life he must lose his life—he 
closed all with a personal application 



















































of his thought to the graduating stu- 
dents that banished from the occasion 
anything of lightness and sent forth each 
graduate with a consciousness of a great 
mission and of equipment for that mis- 
sion that gave to his entrance upon life’s 
duties a dignity like to the launching of 
a battleship. There followed the 
presentation of diplomas to the gradu- 


ates—some forty-three in all courses— 


and then the work of the university for 
the year was at an end. 





COMMENCEMENT SEASON AT 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY. 

With each recurring June college men 
are apt to say of their school, “this is 
the best commencement we have ever 
had. This is the finest ciass yet gradu- 
ated.” Drake University men just now 
are saying these, to be sure, trite things, 
and feeling quite sanguine in the state 
ment. 

The twenty-second commencement was 
a delightful one from beginning to end, 
and closed one of the most prosperous 
years in the school’s history. Friends 


who had not visited the university for 
several years expressed a very great 
surprise at the many changes for the bet- 
ter which had taken place since they 
were last here. They found a happy, 
hopeful, confident spirit pervading, buoy 
ant in its effect; the outlook most en 
couraging. Perhaps an honored alumnus; 
of 1886 voiced the sentiment of hundreds 
when, in an alumni banquet toast, he 
said that he firmly believed not many 
years would pass before we should see 
two or three thousand students in at- 
tendance upon the university at one 
time. The school is destined to great- 
ness, he said. 

During 1902-03 the attendance has been 
1,682, or 1,208 exclusive of the summer 
session. Two hundred and five were 
graduated. Eleven of these were from 
the College of Medicine, sixteen from the 
College of Denta] Surgery, thirteen from 
the College of Pharmacy, twenty-eight 
received the Bachelor’s degree and nine 
the Master’s degree from the College of 
Law. Nine completed the kindergarten 
training course, eight the oratory, two 





Books That Are Worth While 





The Book Lover. 


By James 
18mo, 


A Guide to the Best Reading. 
Baldwin, Ph. D. A new edition. 





$1.00 net, prepaid. 


Right Reading. 





Quotations from Ten Famous Authors on the 
Choice and Use of Books. 24mo, 80c net; 


flexible leather, gilt edges, boxed, $1.25 net, prepaid. 


Catch Words of Cheer. 


Helpful Thoughts for Every 
Day inthe Year. Compiled by 





Sara A. Hubbard, 24mo, cloth, 80¢ net; flexible leather, $1.25 net, prepaid. 


Helpful Thoughts. ¥ 0m the meditations of Marcus Aurelius 


Antonius. Selected by Walter Lee 





Brown. 





decorations by Blanche Ostertag. 


Memories. A Story of German Love. 


edition (soth thausand). 
Square 8vo, pp. 135, $2.00 net, prepaid. 


On Heroes and Hero-Worship — the Heroic in History. 


Cloth, 80¢ net; flexible leather, $1.25 net. 


By Max Muller. New 
With illustrations and 


By Thomas 
arlyle. 





16mo, gP 286, gilt top, 50c; flexi- 


ble ooze calf, gilt edges, $1.50; half calf or half morocco, gilt top, $2.5 


Sesame and Lilies. 
morocco, gilt top, $2.50. 





Three lectures by John Ruskin. 
$1.00; flexible ooze calf, gilt edges, $1.50; half calf or half 


16mo, pp. 237, gilt top, 


Choice Reading for Public and Private Entertainments, and for the Use of Schools, 





Robert McLean Cumnock, A. M. 


Colleges and Public Readers, with Elocutionary Advice. 
12mo, pp. 602, $1.50. 


The World Beautiful in Books. %y Lilian Whiting. 


Edited by 


$1.00 net. 





Happiness. $1.25 net. 





Peabody. 


The Simple Life. By agg Wagner. 


“simple thoughts, simple words, simple pleasures, 
The book is highly recommended by our President, Theodore Roosevelt; $1 net. 


in life, for 





simple beauty."’ 


Essays on the Meaning of Life. 


By Carl Hilty. Translated by Francis G. 


This charming essay is a plea for simplicity 


The Better Way. *y Charles Wagner. A continuation of the above. $1.00 net. 





Youth and Courage. By the same author. 


postage, 10c. 





Published at $1.00; our price, each, 75¢; 


Phillips Brooks «s is Friends Knew Him, 75¢ net. 





Phillips Brooks. » 3“: 


net. 





By William Lawrence. 


50c net; same, white binding, 


Life and Destiny; or, Thoughts from the Ethical Lectures of Felix Adler. $1 net. 








The Power of Truth. a 


The Quest of Happiness. 
The Western Slope. 








ened Beliefs. 
Woolley. $1.25 net. 


Home Thoughts. 


relations of husband and wife, 
the chief themes. $1.20 net. 


Home Thoughts. 


By C. 





By C. 





Individual Problems and Possibilities 
75c net. 

A Study of Victory Over Life's Troubles By 

Newell Dwight Hillis. 

Designating the Afternoon Period of Life; that of Mature 

Judgment and Reflection; of Enlarged Sympathies and Soft- 

The tone of the essays is thoroughly helpful and optimistic. 


which make for happiness in a true home. € 
parent and child, and the broad field of domestic government give 


Second series. 


By William George 


$1.50 net. 


By Celia Parker 


A series of essays dealing with the elemental conditions 


The interdependent 


$1.20 net. 
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the Bible, thirty-three the business, spe 
cial primary, and music supervisor's 
courses, thirteen the music, seventeen 
the Normal College. The Liberal Arts 
ciass, number thirty-six, who received 
the Bachelor’s degree, and seven, the 
Master's. 

All of the features of commencement 
season, running over two weeks, cannot 
here be mentioned. On Sunday after- 
noon, June 7th, the baccalaureate serv 
ices were held in the University Audi 
torlum. The address was delivered by 
Dr. B. J. Radford, the first president of 
Drake University. The speaker's clear- 
cut sentences, certain to provoke 
thought, held his audience from begin- 
ning to end. Dr. Radford also deliverea 
the address on Sunday evening at the 
commencement exercises of the College 
of the Bible, claiming the same atten 
tion. 

A few weeks ago, through the kindness 
of Congressman Hull, two cannons were 
sent to the University Place Soldiers 
Memorial Association, a gift from the 
government. These were mounted on 
the campus, one commanding twenty 
sixth street and the other the intersec 
tion of Twenty-fifth street and Univer- 
sity avenue They are eight-inch and 
three-inch steel rifles weighing about 
two tons each. On Tuesday afternoon 
they were formally presented to the uni 
versity by Dr. I. N. McCash, president of 
the University Place Soldiers’ Memorial 
Association, and were received by Gen 
Drake, president of the board, and Presi 
dent Bel! 

On Tuesday evening a magnificent 
sieal treat was enjoyed by perhaps 
teen hundred people, who crowded the 
auditorium to its doors. It was the 
graduating exercise of the Conservatory 
of Music Dean Frederick Howard is 
winning for his school a splendid reputa 
tion, and when next fall he will be able 
to begin work in the well-equipped new 
conservatory building, a gift from Gen. 
Drake, the school will be the equal of 
any music conservatory west of Chi 
cago. Three thousand dollars was given 
commencement week by two friends to- 


mu 
sla 


ward the equipment of the building 
Twenty-two new pianos have now been 
ordered. 

At the close of the musical program 


Tuesday evening a beautiful Italian mar 


ble bust of James A. Garfield, the work 
of Lorado Taft, was presented to the 
university by the Liberal Arts class of 
1902 

Serior Class Day program usually in- 
troduces unique features This year's 
program was divided into two parts; the 
first “Smoking the Peace Pipe,” by the 
‘Braves of the Senior Tribe” and 
“Braves of the Junior Tribe;” the sec- 


ond, farewell speeches to the buildings, 
by five representatives of the outgoing 
class. 


On Wednesday evening “The Taming 
of the Shrew” was presented by a senior 
class caste. Professor Claude B. Davis, 
principal of the School of Oratory, under 
whose management the play was given, 


and the class are to be congratulated 
upon the evening's success. 
Jommencement day, June 11, seeméd 
ideal. The weather was perfect. The 
Auditorium was decorated with many 
palms, cut flowers, bright and varied 
class and department banners. Rev. 


Frank G. Tyrrell’s masterly address de- 
lighted his audience. 


If any other speak- 


SISTER: READ MY FREE OFFER 





Wise Words to Sufferers 
From a Woman ef Notre Dame, Ind. 


I will mail. free of any charge, this Home Treat 


to give the 
treatmenta trial, andif you decide to continue it 
willonly cost you about twelve cents a week. Ii 
our work or occupation 
have no li other sufferers of it— 
thatisalllIas It cures all, young or old 
&2" If you feel a bearing-<down sensation, sense of 
{tmpending evil, painin the back or bowels, creep 
ing feeling up the spine, a desire tocry frequently, 
hot flashes, weariness, uent desire to urinate, 
or if you have Leucorrhea (Whites), Displacement 
or Falling of tne Womb, Profuse, Scanty or Painful 
riods, Tumors or Growt ne, paarees MRS. M 


willnotinterfere with 
i to sell, 


= e FREE 
Thogeends oul with 73 Th oun it in plain wrappers. 
ct) MoTnenes oBigatgaTeere! Green We — D PolimHe Home Treatment which eh, speedily 


and effectually cures Leucorrhea, 


ladies. It will save you cailive and expense and 4 your 


drreqguiar Menstruat 
hier the 


ion in you 
h an au young 


her troubles to others. Plumpness and health always result from its use. 


and will : ae 
our delicate fema pecguatom,. the thorou: Ww. 
di and rite 


rRS. ‘Tl. SUMMERS, Box 





ver you live I can refer you to well-known ladies of your own stateor county who 
tell any sufferer that this Home Treatment: ~ ly cu yeoes diseased 


and ligaments which 
today, as this offer will not be made again. Addrede 


208 Notre Dame, Ind., U.S. ‘A 





er talking upon “Enthusiasm” can cre- 
ate more of it in the hearts of his hear- 
ers than can Rev. Tyrrell we have failed 
to hear of him. The warmest words of 
praise were heard on every side. At the 
close of the address the different classes 
were presented by the deans of the de- 
partments. Degrees were conferred by 
General Drake. 

The annual business 
Alumni Association of the College of 
Liberal Arts was held in the afternoon 
of Thursday. The election of two mem 
bers of the Board of Trustees by the 
alumni of the university, was last year 
put in the hands of an electoral commis- 
sion representing the Law, Medical, Bi- 
ble, and Liberal Arts Colleges, so that 
the annual meeting this year was re- 
lieved of this feature, which, in previous 
years, has taken much of the time. The 
commission announced to the meeting 
the re-election for three years of Miss 
Mary A. Carpenter and Mr. Joel Brown, 
as members of the board. Election of 
officers for the Liberal Arts Alumni As- 
sociation resulted as follows: President, 
Rev. F. L. Moffett, Centerville, lowa; 


meeting of the 


vice president, Dr. Bruce E. Shepperd, 
Drake University, Des Moines; corre- 
sponding secretary, Prof. L F. Neff, 
Drake University, Des Moines; Record 
ing secretary, Mrs. C. N. Kinney, Des 
Moines; treasurer, Miss Nellie Noble, 
Des Moines 

The Liberal Arts Alumni banquet at 


the Savery House, Thursday evening, 
was-a happy, enthusiasm-creating occa- 
sion. Mr. Charles L. Hays acted as 
toastmaster. General Drake, President 
Bell, Colonel C. G. Saunders, °86, Miss 
H. Rea Woodman, ‘91, Rev. Geo. E. Rob- 
erts, "02, and Miss Clemmer Deupree, 
‘03, responded to toasts. One hundred 
and twenty-one plates were laid. Class 
and college yells, songs and glee-club 
numbers made the walls of the dining 
hall, which have witnessed many happy 
alumnj feasts, fairly ring. 

Gifts to the university during the 
year aggregate about $75,000. The uni- 
versity’s greatest benefactor, wisest 
counsellor and best friend, General Fran- 
cis Marion Drake, gives $38,000. Five 
thousand comes from Dr. J. L. Sawyers, 
$5,000 from Lewis Harvuot, $2,000 from 


Going 
to 
New York? 


There is just one 
route that will prove 
thoroughly satisfac- 
tory—the 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 








June 25, 1903. 





This is the road 
that runs through 
the most beautiful 
scenery and its 
vice is just what you 
are looking for — 
diners, observation 
ears, Pullmans, high- 
back seat coaches 
and all very good. 


ser- 


Tickets and information 


103 Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
GEORGE A. CULLEN, G. W. P. A. 


P. 8.— Our double-track 
roadbed is said to be the 
smoothest in America. 





CG. #. 
$2,000 from 
other sources. 


N. Haskins, $21,000 


will be ready in September. 





McCarty, $2,000 from W. L. Bush, 
from 
The new music building, 
located just east of the main building, 
A new med- 
ical building is to be erected on Center 
street, between Fourth and Fifth streets. 
Two large rooms above the Auditorium 
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are being made available and fitted up 
for class use. Improvements and repairs 
about the old buildings are going on. 

A strong addition to the faculty for 
next year is Dr. Frank I. Herriott, pro- 
fessor of economics and political science. 

President Bell is an _ indefatigable 
worker, far-sighted, a master in carrying 
out details as well as in planning broad- 
ly. He has few peers as an organizer. 
Having the confidence of students, fac- 
ulty and board, under his direction and 
leadership, next year promises to be the 
greatest year in the university’s history. 
Cramped as the school is in the present 
buildings, needing as .t does. better 
equipment and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for books and apparatus, the 
university’s friends are filled with hope 
as never before. We cannot but believe 
God will raise up other liberal friends. 
Certainly no man can build for himself a 
more enduring monument than in mak- 
ing possible such a mighty center for 
good as is a great Christian institution of 
higher education. M. A. C. 





BALTIMORE LETTER. 
This whole district has been saddened 
by the very sudden death of Ira W. Kim- 
mel, pastor of the Whitney Avenue 
church, Washington. He preached with 
his usual vigor on Sunday, and Friday 
afternoon he was operated on at the 
Garfield Hospital for appendicitis, and 
died a few hours later. Bro. Kimmel was 
one of our most active and faithful pas- 
tors. The work at Whitney Avenue has 
grown rapidly under his ministry, and he 
was always ready to take a hand in 
every good work. He labored also in Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvana, on the Pacific coast 
and in other sections, and in all these 
fields he had hosts of friends. He was a 
strong temperance man, and one year 
ran for Congress on the Prohibition 
ticket in the Roanoke district of Vir- 
ginia. He will be remembered among 
us aS an earnest. Christian minister, 
whose untimely death we greatly moan. 
The Washington Christian College held 
its closing exercises some evenings ago, 
and Brother Motley was gratified at the 
record of the first years of this educa- 
tional institution, which promises to do 
much greater things next session. ; 
I spent a few days ago with Bro. Hopkins 
at Boonsboro, Md., recently, preaching 
between Sundays. That is a remarkable 
town in some respects. It is beautifully 
located, well kept, the people are pros- 
perous and it has a population of six 
hundred people and six churches, two of 
which are closeéd—the Roman Catholic 
and Methodist! Last week I was 
at Fairmont, W. Va., where I delivered 
the baccalaureate sermon for the State 
Normal School. They have a fine institu- 
tion there with four to five hundred 
matriculates. W. M. Long is pastor of 
the Christian church there, and he is 
prospering in his work. J. O. Shelburne 
is planning for a great tabernacle here 
in Baltimore. His present church quar- 
ters are too small for his audiences. He 
is in a great field and with his growing 
work it has a splendid future. 
We expect to begin our tent meeting on 
our new lot very soon now. Out of this 
meeting we look for much good. Our lot, 
upon which will be located the Christian 
Temple, is one of the finest locations for 
a church in the western part of the city. 
If our means will allow we expect to 
erect a large building there, although at 
the first we will build only a part of it. 


It requires money to do all this work. 
Many friends have been very kind and 
nearly every mail brings us some help. 


church, $10.25. We must have other 
friends to carry this work to completion. 
These have been very kind, and others 
will help, too. Our large cities are the 
chief places for missionary work. We 
never had such opportunities in Balti- 
more as now. The Disciples have a 
message worthy of the largest hearing 
in these great cities. No time must be 
lost in pushing to greater achievements. 
‘ The Beaver Creek church, Wash- 
ington county, is one of the handsomest 
country churches to be found anywhere. 
It has been built at a cost of between 
$12,000 and $15,000. It will be dedicated 
either this menth or next. The work in 
Maryland was never in such fine condi- 
tion as now. Every thing is advancing 
and under wise management ten years 
will double our strength in this district. 
721 N. Carey St. Peter Ainslie. 





Scandal. 
“Nobody does nothing, and everybody 
goes tellirg of it,” was the definition 
given by a young girl in her quiz class. 






Pleasure. 
Pleasure is a refreshing draught when 
used in moderation; when drained to the 
dregs imparts a bitter taste. 





Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 





New line from Chicago via 
Rockford, Freeport, Dubu- 
que, Waterloo and Albert 
Lea. Fine service and fast 
“Limited” night train, with 
Stateroom and Open-section 
Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library 
Car and Free Reclining 
Chair Car through without 
change. Dining Car Service. 


A. H. HANSON, Gi. P.A., Chicago. 








Missouri Pacific 











Short Line via the Pueblo Gateway to 


COLORADO, 


UTAH 








AND 








ist Cars for points in California. 


111 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 





THE PACIFIC COAST 


Observation Parlor Cafe Dining Cars (meals a la carte), Pullman 
Sleeping Cars, Electric Lights and Fans, Reclining Chair Cars 
(seats free) and Up-to-Date Coaches. 
For tickets rates, etc., Address, 


BISSELL WILSON, 


Also through Pullman Tour- 


District Passenger Agent. 














Colorado 


AND RETURN 


First-class to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo from Chicago, com- 
mencing June 1 and continuing throughout the summer, good returning 


October 31. Tickets reading to same 
the rate of $25.00 from July 1 to to. 
pondingly low rates from other points. 


»0ints and return will be sold at 
eturn limit, August 31. 


Corres- 


The Colorado Special 


fast daily train, one night to Denver from Chicago pe the Central 
States (only two nights en route from the Atlantic seaboard), 


leaves Chic ago daily 6.30 p. m. 
A second 


ing cars. 


All agents sell tickets via this route. 
Write for particulars to W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M. 
c. 


aily train leaves Chicago 11.30 p. m. 
Personally conducted excursions in tourist sleep 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


N.-W. Ry., Chicago. 
Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
75 HOME BANK BUILDING, 
DETROIT, MICH. 











N. E. A. CONVENTION 


BOSTON, July 6th to 10th. 


ICKEL 
NICKEL PRATE. 


Is the Short Line. 


$19.00 tor tne round trip $19.00 


With $2.00 Membership Fee added. 


Through Sieeping Cars, 
Stopover at Niagara Falis. 
By depositing return portion of ticket witb 
Joint Agent, return limit of September Ist, 
1903, may be obtained. 
American Club Meals in dining car. ranging 
from 35¢ to 1.00. Mid-day luncheon SOc. 
Also service a la carte. 


For detailed information, address, 
JOHN Y. CALAHAN, Gen’! Agent, 
"Phone 113 Adams Street, Room 298. 
Central 2057, 











CHICAGO & 


ALTON 


RAILWAY 


The first dining 
car in the world, 
the’ Delmonico” 
was run by the 
Chicago & Alton 
in 1868. Then the 
“Alton” was the 
best dining car 
line because it 
was the only one. 

i To-day it is the 
best dining car 
line because it is 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


PEOPLE YOU MEET Pictures of an Amer- 
ican Prince, an old 
IN THE DINING CAR maid, a drummer, a 
pretty girl, a farmer, and other types, are con- 
tained ina booklet, which will be sent for a 
two-cent stamp. Address Geo. J. Charlton, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., C. & A. Railway, Chicago, IL., 
who also has on hand a few Fencing Gir! calen- 
dars at 25 cents each. 
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Dr. H. L. Willett, who has recently re- 
turned with his family from an extended 
European trip, preached at the First 
church last Sunday. 

Prof. Ott preached to the Odd Fellows 
last Sunday evening. There was a large 
attendance. The service was impressive 
and inspiring. There was one confes- 
sion. 

Bro. Renshaw filled the pulpit at the 
Jackson Boulevara church Sunday morn- 
ing and Geo. F. Hall Sunday evening 
Four additions at the morning service. 

, Thursday evening the C. E. 
society held a self-denial social for the 
purpose of bringing in money saved dur- 
ing past three weeks; the object being 
to send a delegate to the Denver C. E. 
convention 


The Metropolitan Church—Enjoyed 
large audiences and great interest in ev- 
ery department last Lord’s Day. Our pas- 
tor was called to Irving Park to help that 
congregation raise their indebtedness 
and Brother Stephenson preached a most 
earnest ard helpful sermon to our morn. 
ing congregation. In the evening Dr. 
Scoville delivered an interesting and ear- 
nest address on the “Church and Labor- 
ing Men.” At the close of this service 
two were ready to stand for the Master 
with us. The entire congrega- 
tion are looking forward to the first 
meetings in our tabernacle tent on next 
Lord’s Day, with great anticipation. The 
tent will seat about two thousand and 
will be located on the corner of Harri- 
son street and Irvirg avenue. 

Our young people are arranging a boat 
excursion on the steamer “H. W. Wil- 
liams,” leaving the South Haven dock at 
4 p. m. on Saturday, June 27, and re 
turning at 9 p. m. Tickets, 50 and 25 
cents Proceeds to go to the building 
furd. Come and enjoy it with us. D. 


North Side.—Bro. Bruce Brown went 
to Denver June 8 to wind up his busi- 
ness affairs there, and is expected to re- 
turn this week. F. K. Grim preached a 
very helpful sermon for us last Sunday 
morning June brides are not 
scarce at the North Side church, for we 
have two lovely ones among us. Miss 
Nana Lou Russell and Bro. L. D. Fergu- 
son were married at the home of bride’s 
parents on June 1, in the presence of 
their relatives and many friends. It was 
a most delightful and homelike affair, 
with Bro. Brown officiating. ... 
Another very pretty wedding was that 
of Miss Beatrice Holmes and Mr. T. J. 
Boland, which took place at the church 
on June 3, in the presence of the two 
families, and quite a large crowd of 
their friends. At the reception held at 
the bride’s home only the relatives of 
the bride and groom and a few intimate 
friends were present, which included 
Miss Edith Spurrier of Indianapolis and 
Mr. D. F. Holmes and family of Mil- 
waukee. Bro. Brown performed this cer- 
emony also. Hearty congratulations to 
both couples .. . Bro. Benbrook 
preached for us last Sunday evening, and 
his sermon was full of good things, 


HAVE YOU EVER SEEN NIAGARA? 

If not, your education has been neg- 
lected. In attending the N. B. A. Con- 
vention at Boston, July 6th to 10th, the 
Michigan Central, “The Niagara Falls 
Route,” not only offers one-way rate for 
the round trip, but gives every passenger 
an opportunity to see Niagara without 
extra cost. It is the teachers’ Standard 
Line. Send a red stamp for the Michi- 
gan Central’s Boston Book, antique and 
unique. Address, O. W. Ruggles, G. P. & 
T. A., Chicago. 





When worried pray, for prayer will 
drive away worry. 





The Christian Century from now until 
January, 1904, 50c. 








4 Trains a Day 


via the 


MONON ROUTE 


and C. H. @ D. Ry. 


Only 8 Hours 
CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 


BY DAY, Parlor and Dining Cars. 


BY NIGHT, Palace Sleeping and 
Compartment Cars. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 


Big Four 


ROUTE — 


Lafayette 
Indianapolis 


FROM 
Louisville 
Cincianati 


CHICAGO 


And All Points South and Southeast 

















THE SCENIC LINE 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


TO 


* 
Hot Springs, Va., Washington, D. C. and 
New York. 

The only line from Chicago connecting in 
Central Union Depot, Cincinnati, with the Q 
&c.,0.40.,L. &N.,and B.&0. Rys. Ticket 
Office, 238 Clark Street. 


C. J. TUCKER, G. N. A., 238 Clark SL, Chicage 





All mothers of daughters should write to Mrs. 


The Christian Century from now unti! 
January, 1904, 50c. 


M. Summers, Notre e, Ind., foms free copy 


which was enjoyed by everybody. of her “Advice to Mothers.” See ad. in this paper. 








